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HE children of the streets in 
London and New York appear 
much the same, as one sees them 
in a hasty trip through the slums. 
| But the men and women who 
} have given their lives to these 
little ones find many differences. The methods 
used to help them to better things must often 
be totally different in the English city from 
those of the American city. Heredity seems to 
count for more in the English, and environment 
for more in the American, child. 

The London children of the slums come more 
often from the “honest poor,” and heredity is 
so strongly marked that the family which mi- 
grated to the great English capital several gen- 
erations ago often retains still the habits of its 
peasant origin. The terrible evil of tenement- 
house crowding is yet comparatively unknown 
in London, and one sees thousands of families 
struggling with direst poverty at every turn, but 
still keeping the home intact. You find them in 
separate dwellings, and seldom too poor to have 
a growing plant in the window or a bird-cage 
upon the wall. Traditions of the children’s 
Saturday bath during the life in the village or 
the country still linger even among the worst 
of them. Many a London mother of the slums 
“tubs” her family regularly every Saturday 
afternoon, be they many or few. An hour later, 
watching them at their rough play in the streets 
and begrimed with London dirt, you would proba- 
bly not see the slightest symptom of a recent 
bath, but it was given, nevertheless. Thus, too, 
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the father, although he may be a drunken 
wretch himself and spend his Sundays in the 
saloon, will thrash his children to Sunday- 
school. 

Those who have studied especially the little 
children of the streets—how pathetic the 
phrase is!—find the most appalling phase of 
the work in the sinister maturity of the 
childish mind. One is accustomed to think of 
children as being free from the stain of the 
world, whatever their position, but so many of 
these children have lost their birthright of 
innocence; they have no childhood, they are 
never children. They do not know how to 
play as children play, and the “Guild of 
Play,” a great organization of London in- 
tended to meet this need, has vital problems 
before it which seem to be the problems of 
men and women, not of children. If playing 
house, their only idea is to have a drunken 
father or mother; playing school, to have the 
children caned. In dealing with them in the 
play-room, it has been found in London that 
boys and girls of seven years must be sepa- 
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THE CHEERFUL MOMENTS OF SLUM LIFE. 





rated. The necessity of doing so has been 
conceded by one of the most radical workers 
among the English poor, *Mrs. Hugh Price 
Ilughes, who held out against it for years. 

This evil maturity startles the philanthropic 
worker at first quite as much in London as in 
New York, but the knowledge usually 
comes later that it is not so universal an evil 
in England as in America. The reason is the 
multitude of “honest poor” in the London 
slums. This difference is to America’s credit, 
rather than to its discredit. In America 
there are such opportunities offered to the 
poor man that the “ honest poor ” do not often 
fail to get on and to keep out of the slums— 
that is, if the father sticks to the family and 
has good health. Personal ambition and the 
ability to rise seem inborn in the American 
character from the highest to the lowest; in 
England, the lowest are where their grand- 
fathers were. It is good for the English child 
that the family sometimes retains, with the 
stolidness and ignorance, the primitive sim- 
plicity and respect for goodness; it is better 
for the American child 
that the family lift it- 
self out of the old rut 
altogether. 

In New York, the 
slum children have 
more evils to fight 
against than in Lon- 
don. There is, first of 
all, the awfulness of the 
tenement-house system, 
which militates against 
decency instead of for 
it. Then New York 
receives the  offcast 
from every country, and 
degeneracy, steeped in 
all the viciousness of 
the Old World, does 
its evil work with re- 
newed energy in the 
New World, and leaves 
its stain upon a child 
tragically destined for 
evil. In addition, there 
are also the lax divorce 
laws ot America, which 
have an influence incal- 
culably bad upon the 
children of the very 
poor. The fact, too, 
that the laboring man 
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IDLE SUMMER DAYS IN 


of America gets better wages than the Eng- 
The 


men have more money to spend on drink, which 


lish has its side of sorrow and disgrace. 


fact constitutes a temptation to the mothers 
of the slums who have families dependent 
upon them. These unhappy women, in Ameri- 
ca, if they try to support their families by 
honest work, odd jobs which will give them a 
chance to attend to their children as well, 
find the work harder to get than it would be 
in London. Industrial life in America has 
driven to the wall the slow-going, incompe- 
tent wonran of middle age who cannot give 
all her time and thought to wage-earning. 
In London, she still keeps her little home in- 
tact and her children about her by occasional 
work in the numberless small laundries or by 
the duties of the charwoman. 

The distribution of the slum district in 
London over a wide area has a great deal to 
de in preserving the virtue of the poor and 
in protecting the children. Sut it has a 
curious effect in stamping them with the 
character of the well-to-do neighborhood near 
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LONDON. 


them. In the London West End, for example, 
where countless narrow alleys leading out 
from the fashionable streets swarm with slum 
children, one finds a keen appreciation of 
style. The missionaries of the district say 
that the great shops in Regent Street and Ox- 
ford Street minister not a little to the delight 
of the children, and attract them from plea- 
sures less innocent. There are dozens of 
small shops behind the fashionable ones where 
the lady’s maid or the gentleman’s valet dis- 
poses of cast-off garments, and these are dis- 
played with much dignity by the final pos- 
sessors. Silk, velvet, satin, and lace are as 
common to them as to the original owners of 
all this magnificence, and it is considered 
quite incorrect to alter the garments in any 
way. 

In the numerous charity organizations es- 
tablished there, and in the public schools of 
the neighborhood, you would not often find 
a child without shoes, you. would almost 
never find a little boy who did not possess a 
eap. In the dismal places they call home you 
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THERE ARE “ LITTLE 
could find plenty of them without shoes or 
hats or any clothes at all, but their sense of 
responsibility to the aristocratic neighborhood 
keeps them hidden indoors at a period of mis- 
tortune when these accessories or necessities 
are lacking. 

In the East 
cialism and democracy, as preached by the 


End, the principles of so- 


orators of the street corners, have made the 
children less respectful to the upper classes. 
But what they call their “rights” from the 
aristocracy include amusing 
The caller must come well dressed. 


things. 
I know 
several women who, if they have been shop- 
ping or making business calls, think they 


some 


must go home and change their gowns to 
make themselves presentable to these rigid 
They have a “right” to see the 
pretty gowns, and when the ladies go to court 
or to a ball at a big house, the children stand 
for hours to watch them leave their carriages 
and pass in. Should one of them stop to 
greet a friend and talk a moment before the 
door is opened, the children push eagerly for- 


critics. 
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ward to hear—that is also one of their 
“ rights.” 

Among these street children it is not con- 
sidered wicked to steal from the hand-carts 
of fruit and vegetables in the streets, but it 
is thought very dishonorable not to share the 
spoils with the boys who saw the theft. It is 
the height of dishonor to “ peach” to the fa- 
thers and mothers—as for “ peaching” to a 
convenient policeman, that would not be 
dreamed of. A child who is crippled or “ not 
quite there” in intelligence is often treated 
with a rough tenderness touching enough to 
bring tears to the eves. 

But most beautiful of all, is the loyalty of 
children to their parents. A child will tell 
a lie any day about his black eye or bruised 
body, rather than “peach” on his father or 
mother. You may know the mother was in- 
toxicated and knocked the child about bru- 
tally, but the child will seldom confess it. 
Some children you know for years before 
you can get them to tell about the cruelty 
of their parents to them. 
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ATHLETIC DIVERSIONS OF THE STREETS. 


Among these small specimens of humanity their own code of honor, that, as a mission 
you can find so many examples of heroism, of | worker said recently, “ it spoils your taste for 
devotion to one another, of faithfulness to any other class.” 





TWO CAREERS 
BY JENNIE BETTS HARTSWICK 


What has she done that men should stay 
The jostling hurry of their way 
To seek with wonder-eager eyes 
The darkened mansion where she lies? 
What has she done that, far and wide, 
Has flashed the word that she has died,— 
That folk in distant lands have said 
To one another, ‘She is dead’’? 
Why should the lips of strangers raise 
To her a monument of praise? 
Ah, it was hers to conquer fame. 

She made a Name. 


And she who lies so whitely still, 

Untouched of joy, unvexed of ill, 

Has she done aught? Why, surely, no; 

The records of her living show 

No laurels won, no glory gained, 

No effort crowned, no height attained; 

In life she championed no cause; 

Why should the passing people pause? 

One little household’s narrow scope 

Held all her heart and all her hope. 

Too lowly she for fame’s high dome, 
She made a Home. 
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FE. have never found out exactly 
how long we stayed on the 
farm, for we lost all account 
of time after the first day or 
two, and gave up dating our 
letters and keeping our diaries, 
and let the days drift by in a delicious, golden 
monotony. However, when we went there the 
roses were blooming in the hedgerows, and 
when we came away the blackberries hung in 
their places, so we think we must have stayed 
through one entire summer. 

We had made our arrangements by letter, 
so when we left our train and drove, on a 
glorious afternoon, to our unknown destina- 
tion, we experienced all the delights of an- 





ticipation. It was just sunset, and the rooks 
were cawing over our heads and the sheep re- 
luctant!y turning homeward; the sky was full 
of pink-tipped clouds above the arching tree- 
tops and at the end of the green vistas. We 
turned one corner after another, to find al- 
ways something lovelier than that we were 
leaving. Among the fields of wheat and pop- 
pies were farmhouses at which we looked 
with eagerness, for any one might be ours. 
One had trails of creamy roses over the door; 
surely the driver was stopping! But no, he 
passed on toward the next, covered with red 
and yellow honeysuckle. We clutched each 
other in delight; this must be it! But we 
still drove on. Cottage after cottage was left 








THE HOUSE WAS OF WARM-RED BRICK, WITH A 








PURPLE CLEMATIS OVER THE DOOR. 
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AT THE 


FERRY THERE 
behind, each with overhanging thatch and 
diamond panes framed in mellow brick walls, 
and each seemed more desirable than the rest 
as we looked back at it. At last we stopped 
before a gate with no house in sight, and 
drove through a meadow to another gate and 
another meadow, set circle within circle, and 
then we found we were at home; this was the 
farm, our farm, the Old Meadows we had 
come so far to find. 

The house was of warm-red brick, with a 
purple clematis over the doorway and ivy 
reaching up toward the eaves. The windows 
were casements swinging in and out, fanning 
the fragrance of the flowers into the rooms. 
There was no thatched roof, but, instead, 
fluted red tiles. At first we were inclined to 
mourn the absence of thatch, but we learned 
it was a rather mouldy and uncertain cover- 
ing, better on a neighbor’s house than on one’s 
own, sO we enjoyed it afterwards at second 
hand. In front of the house was a gravelled 
sweep, and next a lawn of lovely velvety turf 
bordered with gillyflowers and poppies and 
geraniums and mignonette and marigolds and 
a hundred other gloriously blazing blossoms. 


WAS A WIRE 


STRETCHED ACROSS. 

Around this was a low ivy-covered wall over 
which on one side appeared the orchard, and 
over the other a distant view of the red brick 
barn, while it gradually descended toward 
the front to a little gate with stone steps lead- 
ing down from the terrace on which the house 
was built, to the meadow which swept off to 
meet the sunset. That was the way our sum- 
mer began. We never knew what month it was, 
or what day, and we do not know now when 
we did this or that; we only know that some- 
time we did accomplish certain things. We 
took excursions, for one thing, on our wheels, 
for we found that the village, which was one 
meadow from us—that was the way we 
measured distance, by meadows—was only 
from six to ten miles from everywhere, and 
that was not worth mentioning over hard 
white roads. We had to reconstruct our 
geography, for all England seemed to be 
condensed within a space the size of a few 
hundred acres, we were so near to everywhere. 
We went, first of all, to Warwick Castle. Our 
expectations were high, and we feared to be 
disappointed, but it looked just as we had 
hoped it would, just as medieval, just as 
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stately. The white peacocks picked their 
way delicately across the lawns, and the 
cedars of Lebanon stretched out their arms 
over the tiny river under the ‘battlemented 
walls; the moat was there, and the drawbridge, 
the collection of armor, the pictures, and the 
fine old hall; it was just like a fairy-story 
or a ballad. If a knight on horseback had 
ridden out and announced his immediate 
departure to the Holy Land, we should have 
felt no surprise, only the same approval we 


almost wished we could he Old Brothers our- 
selves, until we remembered that life was too 
full of joys outside for us to give up a day 
of it. 

Once we went to Coventry and saw Peep- 
ing Toms pilloried on balconies here and 
there, and recalled the ride of Godiva through 
the narrow streets. On the way home we 
saw the farmhouse made from a monastic 
chureh five hundred years ago, where there 
walks every night the ghost of a monk, who 

















THE HAMPTON LUCY CHURCH, BUILT BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


extended to all the rest. In the little town 
we stopped to lunch in a tea-room presided 
over by the daughter of the house, looking 
like an English daisy, and then we saw the 
Lycester Hospital and its twelve Old Bro- 
thers, who live within its timbered walls with 
the Bear and Ragged Staff of the Warwicks 
carved here and there, and who take as a mat- 
ter of course the tiny many-paned windows, 
the ancient uneven floors, and the old, old Sax- 
on armchair in the hall. Lucky Old Brothers, 
to spend their last days in such a place! We 


searches from room to room for the van- 
ished altar and aisles. And besides these 
things, we went to Stratford. We tried to 
dodge the ubiquitous tourists, we saw the 
mulberry-tree and the wire-screened founda- 
tions of the New House, we visited the bare 
and forsaken home desecrated by the names 
of irreverent trippers, we bought painted 
busts of Shakespeare and cups and match- 
safes and spoons adorned with his likeness, 
and we came home and read his plays aloud 
and recited his sonnets and did our best to 
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enter into the spirit of it all, but we failed. 
It was Shottery which made it real to us. 
“Anne Hathaway, she hath a_ way,” 
a fascinating way of giving the touch of 
romance that prosaic, money-making Strat- 
ford lacks. As we walked over the fields 
to Shottery and sat in the garden Shake- 
speare loved, he and Anne and all the rest 
seemed vivid. If anything more had been 
needed we found it at Hatton Rock, the 
“bank where the wild thyme grows,” and at 


stayed under a tree and enjoyed it, but if we 
had to remain indoors, we sat in the quaint 
century-old parlor and read Kenilworth 
aloud. If the heavy red roses tapped im- 
patient heads against the window we were 
not disturbed; we knew it would not be long 
before they were dry and saucy once more, 
and meanwhile Amy Robsart was very good 
company. 

As the harvest ripened we followed the 
reapers or rode on the hay. It was then that 

















THE BEND OF THE RIVER AND THE LOVERS. 


the stile where he sat and watched the deer 
feeding under the trees at Charlecote. How 
that one little deer he killed does seem to 
haunt that spot! Surely could Justice Shal- 
low have looked ahead and seen his unenviable 
renown, he would have given it to Will 
Shakespeare gladly enough, and said no more 
about the matter. 

Sometimes it rained. Sut then, we re- 
minded ourselves, it probably rained in Eden 
too, and just such silvery showers as fell soft- 
ly at the farm. If we were outdoors we 


we learned the ins and outs of the barns, 
the stall where the new calf was hidden, the 
places where the wee kittens snuggled, the 
nook where the youngest lamb was sleeping. 
We became ambitious of farm learning, and 
set out to study the sheep so that we could 
know them apart as the farmer did, but we 
never mastered the subject; we would watch 
them in the meadow as they grouped them- 
selves under one tree and then passed on to 
group themselves under another one, with a 
plain unblushing self -consciousness which 
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A WARWICKSHIRE ROAD IN SUN AND SHADE. 


made us turn from them feeling that they 
were not worth individual attention, after 
all. So the days went on in a golden dream. 
The only break was when Sunday came, and 
we were wakened by the bells from four 
churches, faintly chiming in the distance. 
Stratford had a delicious scale of five liquid 
notes; Alcester, a louder, deeper tone; Hamp- 
ton Lucey and Charlecote could only be dis- 
tinguished by their slight difference in dis- 
tance. It was always a puzzle to know where 
to go to church. Aleester was nearest, but 
Hampton Lucy was most beautiful, while the 
walk to Charlecote was along the grassy lanes 
by the deer park. Stratford usually won the 
day, and we took as long as we pleased in 
coming home, often crossing the ferry just at 
dusk for our lamp-lit supper. 

That ferry suggests the river, and that 
river was the chief joy of the summer. It 
was only a stone’s throw from the house, and 
it was the loveliest of all “little rivers.” the 
Avon. The ferryman, who lived on its banks, 
was Early Victorian, and had spent more 
than sixty years in his little house on the 
bank. There was a wire stretched across and 


a shallow barge was moored on the farther 
side; we would whistle or call and he would 
pull himself over to us, and then in response 
to our pressing request he would let us pull 
the boat across, a brief but thrilling delight. 
There were swans on the river who came up 
to be fed; there were little fishes which let 
themselves be caught; there were dignified 
rushes and humble-minded forget-me-nots on 
the edges, and white and yellow water-lilies 
floating in the pools; there were willows to 
picture themselves in the stream, and a boat 
with two young lovers who came and went 
through the summer days, rewing softly out 
of nowhere and disappearing around the turn 
by the bridge. We never spoke to them nor 
questioned where they went; they were there 
as a part of the beautiful whole. 

Why did the roses fall from the hedge- 
rows, and the blackberries ripen there? They 
made a calendar for us, and told us that sum- 
mer was over and it was time to go home. 
But for them we should be there still, in that 
enchanted land where it was always after- 
noon, that spot of beauty and peace and per- 
fect, blissful content. 




















Maprip, ———, 1903. 


Y DEAR,—Three nights ago, at ten 


“ 


o’clock, we received a “ command,” as 

they say at the English court, for a 
diplomatic dinner at the palace for to-night, 
the thirtieth, and we have just come home, 
not in the least tired, wherefore I start my 
letter to tell you about it. 

The invitation reads: “By order of His 
Majesty the King, I have the honor to invite 
you to the dinner which will take place in 
this Royal Palace, the of , at eight 
o’clock.” Dated, “The Palace, 1903,” 
and signed, “ The Majordomo of His Majesty, 
Duke of Sotomayor.” At the foot of the 
page is the diplomatic title of my husband, 
and, magic word for me, “Sefiora.” This 
jnvitation was enclosed in a letter from the 
First Introductor of Ambassadors, who 
“kisses our hands,” as the Spanish custom 
is, and “has the honor to remit the enclosed 
invitation for the Royal dinner at the Royal 
Palace.” Then he begins all over again, 
this time in the first person, and addresses 
us by name, saying that he takes this oppor- 
tunity to convey to us the expression of his 
sentiments of appreciation and respectful 
consideration. 

Well, on the strength of all this, I got out 
my last gown to see that it was all right, for 
we never get more than three days’ notice, 
and we have always to be prepared for tlie 
court. 

Have you ever heard what Napoleon said 
to his brother Joseph whom he made King 
of Spain, and who was to live in the palace 
at Madrid? “Tu sera mieux logé que moi.” 
Truly the palace is magnificent; far finer 
than Buckingham Palace, or Windsor, even. 
It is so huge that 2000 people live in it. We 
drove into the great court, where we left our 
carriage and entered a porte cochére, from the 
right of which starts the grand staircase. At 
the foot of the stairs and on the landings 
stood halberdiers in their quaint costume of 
red and black and white leggings and tri- 
corner hats. They form the body-guard of 











the King and salute by dropping their hal- 
berds with force on the stone floor. The 
first time I was saluted in this way I was 
nearly frightened out of my wits, for it 
makes a fearful noise, and I thought a bomb 
had gone off somewhere near me. On every 
other step and on both sides of the stairs 
stood a lackey in royal livery and with pow- 
dered hair. It seemed to me there were a 
thousand of them, but I suppose there were 
about 150. We might have gone up in the 
lift, which is a fine new one, all rosewood and 
cut glass and silk cushions (they say the 
Queen had it put in for Sagasta, to whom 
she was deeply attached, and who was much 
enfeebled by illness), but nothing would in- 
duce me to lose an opportunity of going up 
the great stairs, though the climb is equal 
to at least three ordinary flights. But the 
splendor and dignity in the design of these 
stairs, the groupings of the guard on the 
landings, with backgrounds of tall palms, the 
carpet which is about three inches thick and 
unusually fine, all combine to give me enjoy- 
ment. You can go up in lifts any day, but 
even at the palace there are times when the 
great staircase is not used. Wherefore did 
I profit by my chance. At the top of the 
stairs a servant in black clothes with knee- 
breeches, white stockings, and buckles on his 
shoes showed us to a cloak-room where we 
met the Marques de Zareo, the First Intro- 
ductor of Ambassadors, with whom we walk- 
ed through the guard-room into the Empire 
Salon, where the diplomatic corps were wait- 
ing for the entrance of the royal family. 
This room is remarkable for the beauty of its 
blue silk walls, and for a clock with a life- 
size marble figure of Time carrying the earth, 
a globe which forms the clock; it is mounted 
in a wonderful gold case. In this room is 
also one of the famous rock-crystal chande- 
liers set in gilt filigree. It is so brilliant 
that it tires one’s eyes. Here are hung two 
of Goya’s best-known portraits, those of 
Charles IVY. of Bourbon and Queen Mary 
Louise of Parma. 
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As chiefs of missions only were invited, 
the ladies present were few, some ten or 
twelve. The English ambassadress, Lady 
Durant, wore mauve satin with pansies em- 
broidered on it in velvet. She is a charming 
woman and greatly liked by the English 
colony, and, in fact, by everybody. Madame 
Sturbie, the wife of the Mexican minister, 
a tall and elegant woman with auburn hair, 
was wearing a white brocaded silk that bore 
the mark of a Parisian master hand, and the 
biggest diamond solitaire necklace I have 
ever seen, and a great big diamond and eme- 
rald crown. Over the shoulders of her dress 
railed diamond knots and chains. She has 
famous jewels and entertains a great deal, and 
is very prominent in Madrid society, her 
husband’s fortune being a vast one. The Ger- 
man ambassadress wore gray satin, the Aus- 
trian ambassadress gray also, with the most 
lovely old lace shawl round her shoulders. 
She is quite an old lady and feels the cold, 
and she is forever hastily thrusting aside this 
shawl, which it is not etiquette to wear 
before royalty. Mrs. Sickles, the wife of 
the American chargé d’affaires, wore a gown 
of white embroidered in gold, with maiden- 
hair fern sprinkled with diamonds in her 
hair. 

We hadn’t long to wait before their 
Majesties were announced. The Queen, 
leaning on the arm of her son, wore gray 
satin elaborately trimmed with silver lace, 
with bunches of ostrich feathers on the train. 
On the front of her bodice hung a state 
jewel, a single ruby as big as a hen’s egg, 
and she wore a deep necklace of rubies and 
diamonds, and diamond stars with immense 
rubies as a tiara, and a great butterfly of the 
same jewels in the back of her hair. She 
has a pretty figure and beautiful hair, and 
while she is not a pretty woman, she has a 
charming manner. Following the King and 
Queen came the Princess of the Asturias in 
blue moiré, with pearls and diamonds in her 
necklace and tiara; and her sister, the In- 
fanta Maria Teresa, in white silk with small 
vines embroidered up the seams, forget-me- 
nots on her bodice and in her hair, and pearls 
round her neck. After came the King’s aunt, 
the Infanta Isabel—‘“ La Chalta,” as the 
people call her, by whom she is greatly be- 
loved. She has snowy white hair and a very 
red face, and is fat and a bad figure, but she 
beams like a sun and has a cheery word for 
everybody. Her dress was white silk em- 


broidered in silver and diamonds, and her 
jewelry was lovely. The front of her bodice 
was covered with a branch of fuchsias made 
of rubies and diamonds, her necklace, tiara, 
and bracelets of the same stones and * the 
same design. 

As each one passed through the room we 
made our court bows and then followed the 
royal party into the dining-room without 
any formality whatever. After the diplo- 
matic corps walked the ladies and gentle- 
men in waiting and the half-dozen other 
people invited. The state dining-room is 
famous for the tapestries on the walls, the 
marvellous frescoes, the great Sévres vases 
that are about six feet high, and the gold 
and crystal chandeliers. The band of the 
Royal Halberdiers began playing as soon as 
the King entered, and gave a fairly good 
musical programme during dinner. The 
table, a long one, was quite eight feet wide, 
the King sitting in the middle on one side, 
his mother facing him. On either side of his 
Majesty were his sisters, the Queen having on 
her right her son-in-law the Prince of the 
Asturias, and on her left the papal legate, 
who is, by the way, a delightful man and the 
possessor of wonderful lace albs that fill my 
soul with envy. The Spanish court being 
Catholic, he is very much in evidence. 

The floral decorations were mounds of red 
carnations interspersed with orchids and 
lilies-of-the-valley, and with trailing ivy and 
yellow roses at each place. High silver 
candelabra stood in double rows down the 
table, and at each place were ten glasses and 
a small carafe of water, all bearing the King’s 
monogram. The serving was French—that 
is, replacing the knife and fork with each 
course —and there were two servants for 
every four people, except for the royalties, 
who each had his or her own. 

The white and gold menu cards with the 
King’s name on one side and the eseutcheon 
of the Bourbons on the other were very pretty. 
The menu was: 


Potage Dubarry 
Consommé Wilson 
Bressoles de Strasbourg frites 
Petits saumons 4 la Dieppoise 
Cdtelettes d’agneau A la St. Hubert 
Jambon de Westphalie, sauce Cumberland 
Rouelle de veau, garnie princesse 
Chaufroid de volaille, en Bellevue 
tranit au champagne 
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Asperges d’Aranguez, sauce mousseline 
Canetons de Nantes a la broche 
Salade Napolitaine 
Gateau Chateaubriand 
° Bombe caprice 
Tartelettes au Chester 
Jerez, 1847 
Chateau d’Iquem 
Bourgogne Romanée 
Rhin Johannesberger 
Champagne 
Pedro Jiminez 


At first there was not much conversation, 
but as course succeeded course the company 
became lively. The dinner was exquisite; so 
were the wines; and the Sévres and royal 
Vienna plates were a joy to look at. A good 
many courses were served on silver, and the 
dessert service was gold, and oh, my horrors! 
in front of each cover were two neat little 





FOR 


wooden toothpicks! When the champagne 
was served there was much hopping up and 
down of ambassadors drinking to royal 
healths, but no speeches, and at the end of 
dinner the Queen got up, and we all made 
her a bow and followed the royal family out 
of the room, the gentlemen stopping to 
smoke for ten minutes, this being the first 
time since the death of Alfonso XII. that 
cigars were offered, as, hitherto, the Queen 
being hostess, she has not deemed it etiquette 
to allow smoking. We waited some ten or 
fifteen minutes in a beautiful room with em- 
broidered walls and furniture, and the royal 
family rejoined us there, and we sat down 
and talked about all sorts of things in all 
sorts of languages. At about 11.30 they 
tade us good night and we bowed, and, after 
a few moments’ conversation, put on our 
coats and wrote our names in the visitors’ 
book and came home. 


PARTING 


BY ZONA GALE 


Here are we face to face. 


I see your soul. 


Love which has blinded others gives us sight. 


I look into your eyes and read the whole 


Sweet spirit of you. 


For the sacred light 


Ve two have kindled beats about your head, 


And though the throng go masked, we dare to see 


Each other as the dead can see the dead. 


We are each other, sweetheart, and shall be. 


We are each other. 
Should not be grief. 


Therefore that we part 
For when you leave me, dear, 


Is it not I who journey, while my heart 


Holds you, its viewless self, and keeps you here? 


Ah, vain is speech 


lL do not understand— 


I only know I long to touch your hand! 
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dear young lady,” remon- 
strated the Colonel. “My 
dear young lady! Did any 
one ever hear a more un- 
reasonable request?” He sank 
into the steamer chair be- 
side me and rolled himself comfortably 
in the rug. “It is so unreasonable that you 
must be foreed to confess that you have 
not the slightest idea that it will be granted 
Preposterous! As if one could say anything 
interesting on shipboard—much less tell a 
whole story !” 





“This is a very good prologue,” said I. 

The Colonel did not smile. He was con- 
templating the line of the horizon with. a 
far-away look in his eyes. 

“You see, people’s ideas of what is inter- 
esting are so different. Now there is a story 
that I might tell—but whether it would in- 
terest a young lady, that is the question. It 
is a rather odd experience of mine that hap- 
pened several years ago. It is about the 
curious way I first heard of a great change 
in the state of things, with which you are so 
familiar as doubtless to have forgotten that it 
is a change.” 


I settled back contentedly in my chair. 

The Colonel smiled a little and began. 

“T said that it happened several years ago, 
but that was an old man’s way of speaking. 
I dare say you would call it many years ago, 
as you were probably a baby at the time; if, 
indeed, you had appeared at all. 

“It was a year of great disasters of various 
kinds, natural, political, and social; and I em- 
barked on a fast liner for Liverpool with the 
gloomy feeling that some new horror would 
probably greet my eyes on landing. 

“We had a prosperous journey, until what 
I suppose was the most important happening 
of my life oceurred. I had a headache!” 

“Why, Colonel,” said I, “I thought you 
told me the other day that you never had 
headaches!” 

The Colonel looked at me reproachfully. 
“T had a headache,” he continued, “ and the 
most severe one I have ever experienced, 
although I have from childhood been subject 
to them.” He emphasized the words. “It 
lasted two days, and on the third, unable to 
endure the pain, I sent for the ship’s doctor. 
Ile gave me an opiate of some kind, and told 
me to be careful in using it, as it was very 
strong. The pain continued, and, finally, 
driven almost insane by it, I raised the glass 
to my lips and drank off all of the drug which 
the doctor had left.” 

The Colonel paused impressively. 

“T have never known nor been able to con- 
jecture how long I lay in the heavy stupor 
that immediately followed this reckless act. 
When I became again dimly conscious of my 
surroundings, the first feeling. that assailed 
me was an overpowering hunger. I pressed 
the electric call impatiently. No one an- 
swered. I rang again, and shouted ‘ Stew- 
ard! Steward!’ at the top of my voice; but 
there was absolute silence when my cries 
ceased echoing. Then it occurred to me that 
the ship was perfectly still. There was no 
throbbing motion of the screw nor any pitch- 
ing and tossing. She lay as still as though 
she were in dry dock. I remember thinking 
in my half-dazed condition that perhaps she 
was in dry dock, and that I had slept through 
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all the noise and bustle of the disembarking. 
The silence grew oppressive. I sprang out 
of bed to turn on the electric light. The 
key snapped, but no light came, and at the 
same instant I felt the sudden piercing breath 
of the most intense cold I have ever ex- 
perienced. Ah, I grew accustomed to that 
cold later! I groped about for my cap and 
overcoat, and rushed out of the cabin. I 
made for the stairway, filled with a great 
horror of the dark and cold and silence. I 
found the stairs, and as I hurriedly ascended 
them it began to grow lighter. It was day- 
time then. I called aloud again and again as 
I rushed along the hall leading to the deck 
door, but there was no answer. Everything 
looked about as usual, however, and there was 
nothing to prepare my mind for the astound- 
ing spectacle that met my eyes as I threw 
open the door. 

“T am not an eloquent man and I cannot 
describe to you the tremendous rush of emo- 
tions which almost turned me faint as I 
realized my situation. I can only tell you 
what it was, and you can imagine for your- 
self. Far, far below me lay the sea. It was 
as though I were looking down from a cliff, 
but this cliff was all of sparkling, dazzling ice. 
Yes, I was on an iceberg. I turned to look 
down the deck, and saw, to my horror, that 
about fifteen feet from me it ceased. Run- 
ning to the rail, I looked about me. Only one- 
third of the ship was left. The rest had dis- 
appeared completely. This mutilated third 
was lodged securely between two tall needles 
of ice, and lay as snugly in her icy bed as 
though in the dry dock. 

“You will laugh when I tell you what I 
did upon discovering the astonishing and 
alarming position in which I was placed. 
I did not rave and curse at Fate, nor did I 
down on my marrow-bones to thank Heaven. 
I exclaimed, ‘ By Jove! I don’t believe T was 
ever so hungry in my life!’ and went below to 
forage. I found the provision-room without 
much difficulty. There was plenty there, and 
although everything freezable was frozen to a 
bricklike consistency, I found enough hard- 
tack to stop the violent craving which pre- 
vented any connected thought on my part.” 

The Colonel was silent for some time. 

“T would like nothing better than to de- 
scribe to you the life I led on board that 
strange craft, half boat and half iceberg. In 
looking back on it now, it seems one of the 
most delightful periods of my life. Of 
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course, much that was then hard and desolate 
seems now stirring and bracing. But with all 
allowances made for the mellowing effect of 
retrospection, I still insist that I was far 
from unhappy during the five years that I 
spent in my odd eyrie. Don’t look surprised. 
I stayed there for five years! 

“There was enough food on board to last 
a small army for years, and the pastry-cook’s 
kitchen was in that part of the vessel, so that 
I could keep reasonably warm. I was fully 
occupied, for I had a definite routine that I 
forced myself to carry out. First of all I 
prepared a raft, so that if I should see land 
I might have some means of reaching it. As 
I am a thorough landsman, that took me a 
long, long time. Then I equipped it with 
everything that I thought I could possibly 


need if I should land on an uninhabited 
shore. I recalled tales of wonderful sea- 
happenings, and thought that if ever I 


reached land again I would have a new one 
to tell. I wish I had the time to fully de- 
scribe the charms of a sojourn on an ice- 
berg, but the point of my tale is concerned 
with later events. I will leave my Robinson 
Crusoe years for some other time, and go on 
with my story. 

“There had been the most severe and long- 
continued fogs that I had yet experienced, 
for at least a week. One morning, as I was 
pacing up and down the section of deck that 
was my tiny kingdom, the fog lifted and dis- 
closed to my amazed eyes a high chalk cliff 
within a short distance. 

“This- was the moment for which 
waited all these years. 


[ had 
I hastily gathered 
together the few things necessary to complete 
the outfit of my raft. Cutting the rope, I 
beheld myself floating from my icy prison 
with feelings of unmixed delight. 

“ My sail worked well, and late in the after- 
noon I effected a landing. I felt with an 
ecstasy hard to describe the stones and gravel 
grate under my feet. I drew my raft well up 
on the beach and made it fast to a ridge of 
rock so that no wave could wash it out to 
sea. Packing my knapsack with an abun- 
dance of provisions and shouldering my blan- 
ket like an old soldier, I set off up the slight 
slope of the beach. It was quite dark, but in 
my eagerness IT could not wait for daylight 
before exploring the country. 

“All at once, to my intense surprise, I 
found myself on a well-made road. I thought 
that I must be near a settlement of some kind. 
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Pushing briskly forward, I indulged in the 
liveliest anticipations of once again seeing 
and speaking to one of my own kind. 

“1 stepped briskly along through the dark- 
ness, turning my lantern first to one side and 
then to the other, expecting every moment 
to come across a hut or skin tent that would 
announce the presence of humanity. But the 
yellow light showed me nothing but barren 
flat land, with little or no vegetation. 

“As the first streaks of light were seen I 
looked about me with much interest to get 
my first view of the land; but at the same 
moment a thick creeping mist arose. This 
shut me in far more impenetrably than the 
night had done, for my lantern could make 
no headway in it. I was tired, and this fresh 
misfortune quite discouraged me. I sat down 
on a stone beside the road to rest and reflect. 
Deciding that part of my despondency came 
from hunger, I opened my knapsack and made 
a hearty lunch. After this I felt more hopeful. 
‘There is no such thing as a road that 
leads nowhere,’ I said to myself. ‘If I keep 
right on, I must come to something and some- 
body.’ So on I pushed through the fog, dog- 
gedly determined that I would not 
courage. 

“T think I must have gone on several days. 
I rolled myself in my blanket and slept when 
I needed rest, and ate my biscuit and dried 
meat, and drank my wine. Occasionally I 
came across a thread of a brook beside the 
road, and breaking the ice, I sucked the pieces. 
My plan was to go ahead till I had used up 
half of the provision I had with me, and then 
to about face and make for the raft. That 
despised craft began to seem a haven of rest 
in this empty desolation. 

“Suddenly one day—or perhaps night, for 
the fog continued so dense that I could make 
no difference—my foot struck something 
hard, and in an instant my steps were ringing 
on what sounded exactly like a city pavement. 
I thought of my former dry-dock theory and 
smiled, for this was quite as absurd; but 
when I bent over to feel what it was, I was 
thunderstruck. For it was a city pavement! 
I stood still in utter amazement. I stamped 
to make sure it was real. It rang under my 
foot with convincing firmness. I ran to one 
side and my foot encountered a curbstone. 
This was too much! ‘I have gone mad,’ | 
thought. ‘The dark and loneliness 
driven me mad.’ 

“T sank down, and held my head between 
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“ SPRINGING EAGERLY TO MY FEET, 1 LOOKED ABOUT ME.” 
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my hands. Then I thought that if there was 
a street and a curbstone there must be a 
house, and springing up, I went to the other 
side of the sidewalk. There was nothing 
there and I walked right into gravel. In a 
second I was seized with the wildest panic. 
It was the first time that I had ventured out 
of the road, and I was in deadly fear of not 
being able to find my way back again. For a 
moment of unutterable horror I ran furiously 
about on the gravel. When I struck the 
pavement again the revulsion of feeling was 
exhausting. I sat down on the curbstone and 
tried to calm my wildly beating heart. That 
moment of blind chaos when all form or 
solidity of things had been blotted out, and 
when I saw before me an eternity of frantic 
and fruitless groping in the black, had taught 
me a lesson. I would not venture again out of 
touch of the road. 

“T went on down the street. My footsteps 
echoed in the silence. The pavement seem- 
ed interminable. After walking an hour or 
two, I again felt my way to the edge of the 
sidewalk. My groping hands encountered a 
wall—a brick wall. I stood a moment, re- 
flecting. All capacity for astonishment seemed 
to have been exhausted by the amazing events 
of the past few hours. I reasoned as calmly 
as I should now. ‘ There can be no danger of 
being lost by following along the wall if I 
don’t allow my feet to leave the sidewalk,’ I 
thought; and proceeded at once to step along 
beside the wall. Shortly I encountered a 
flight of stone steps. I mounted these and 
found myself before a locked door. I felt 
mechanically for the door-bell, and, pulling it, 
heard the familiar tinkle at the rear of the 
house. There was no answer, and I rang 
again. The tinkle died away in the silence. 
I tried the door and found it was impossible 
to stir it, and déscended the steps as though I 
had received the message, ‘ The ladies are not 
at home.’ 

“T sat down on the bottom step to think, 
but the more I thought, the less I could make 
out of it all. Was it possible that there was a 
city in Greenland with paved streets and 
brick houses? And if so, where were the in- 
habitants ? 

“T went along the street and found other 
steps, and mounted them and rang other bells, 
as though I had been a book agent ‘ doing’ 
the town. But the deadliest silence reigned. 
I tried again and again to break into one of 
the doors, but could not succeed; finally, ex- 


hausted, puzzled, baffled, and discouraged, I 
rolled myself in my blanket before the door 
of one of the houses to try to rest. 

“T had not supposed that I could sleep, 
but I must have done so, for I was suddenly 
awakened by the sun shining in my eyes. 
Springing eagerly to my feet, I looked about 
me with the greatest curiosity. I was in a 
city street. Rows of respectable brick houses 
stretched away on either side of me, and an 
asphalt pavement lay beneath my feet. You 
can imagine the extraordinary mixture of 
emotions that filled me. It looked exactly as 
a city street does early in the morning, when 
no one is astir. I rushed up the steps of the 
nearest house and pounded furiously on the 
door. Receiving no answer, I ran down to 
the area and broke open a window. Enter- 
ing, I ealled and shouted and ran about the 
empty rooms in a perfect passion of expect- 
ancy, which soon turned to a hopeless disap- 
pointment. I ran out again and rushed 
hallooing up the street like a madman. 
‘ There must be some one in all these houses,’ 
I exclaimed. I ran, turning corners and 
dashing along, hoping everye moment to see 
or hear some one, until I was quite exhausted. 
Then, sinking down on some steps, I wept the 
first tears that the whole extraordinary ex- 
perience had wrung from me. 

“Reproaching myself for my weakness, I 
rose and walked on. I soon saw a large open- 
ing in front of me, and upon coming up to it 
I perceived that T was in a public square. 
Business buildings rose all about it, and there 
were a number of signs in English over the 
doors. I read ‘ Haberdasher to his Majesty,’ 
with the English coat of arms above it. In 
another window was pasted, ‘ Removed to 221 
Baden-Powell Street, Pretoria.’ This sign, 
with its cool matter-of-fact announcement of 
a business change, bewildered me still more. 
I began to think seriously that I was dream- 
ing. I walked on. Another shop gave its new 
address as 546 Kitchener Avenue, also in Pre- 
toria. 

“Tt would take too long to tell you how it 
was gradually forced upon me that I was in 
London. I doubted my senses, I called my- 
self mad, but London it certainly was. But 
what a London! Day in and day out I 
wandered among the deserted houses in a 
state of wonder that was almost idiotic, so 
profound was it. Where was London? Had 
some vast cataclysm sent England flying 
towards the north pole? 
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“ One day I was wandering through Trafal- 
gar Square. I was more than usually forlorn. 
I decided to go into the National Museum. I 
had found an entrance through one of the 
windows and I. usually slept in an empty 
room. I went up-stairs and wandered aim- 
lessly about in the echoing galleries until, 
going idly up to a window, I stood transfixed 
by a sudden new element in the desolate land- 
scape of silent roofs. Far, far away in an- 
other part of the city there arose a thin 
column of smoke! If heaven had opened its 
doors and a choir of angels had descended to 
rescue me, I do not think I could have felt 
wilder amazement or profounder thanksgiv- 
ing. 

“Descending the stairs three at a time, I 
rushed out into the street. There it was still 
mounting delicately up into the clear air. 
How I ever reached the house from whose 
chimney the smoke ascended I do not know. 
The first thing I remember is battering wildly 
on the door, which was opened by a very sur- 
prised man clad in a fur suit. 

“The rest of my story you can easily 
imagine, except that it would be hard for 
you to understand the astonishment caused 
by the news which the party of hunters told 
me. It is so old a story to young people of 
your generation that you fail to realize how 
amazing it still is to us old fellows.” 

I was staring at the Colonel in bewilder- 
ment. He glanced at my perplexed face. 

“I don’t believe I mentioned—did 1 ?—that 
the year I was cast away was the year of the 
great Martinique disaster. The final disap- 
pearance of that whole series of islands hap- 
pened during our ill-fated voyage. The tidal 
wave that came after that last eruption and 
that caused such widespread havoe all over 
the world (you must have read about it in 
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old papers) lifted our ship to the dizzy height 
where my fragment hung. Of course you 
very well know that that was the time when 
the course of the Gulf Stream changed and 
when England was frozen up. 

“The hunters who told me all this news 
always go to the icy fastnesses of England 
during the bright season, when the heavy 
fogs that hang over the island during the 
rest of the year are dissipated. They could 
scarcely be convinced of my ignorance of 
what was so well known to them. Was it pos- 
sible that I did not know that Great Britain 
was deserted on account of the cold, and that 
the newly acquired territory of the Boers had 
served as a fresh centre for English powers? 
They listened with astonishment to my ex- 
clamations of surprise as they told me of 
Europe, shocked and enfeebled by the sud- 
den cold, succumbing to the might of the 
Russians. ‘With Yankees in’ the Western 
Hemisphere, and Europe and Asia belonging 
to Russia, it’s little enough that’s left for poor 
old John Bull, they said dolefully. Aus- 
tralia had become an independent power dur- 
ing this time, and Canada had been annexed 
to the United States. Africa was all that was 
left to the once so powerful England.” 

I had been looking at the Colonel in more 
and more amazement. At this I exclaimed: 
“Well, upon my word, I never knew any one 
with so vivid and so gruesome an imagina- 
tion! It’s awful! Why, suppose that all that 
should actually come true!” 

The lunch bell rang. I rose hastily. 

“Thank you very much, Colonel, for your 
imaginative yarn. You'll pardon me if I 
hurry away, won’t you? There is such an 
inconsiderate woman next me at table. If 
I’m not there the very first thing, she gets 
the only eatable pieces of everything!” 
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The Little Tin Plate and the Nice Soft Mud— bint 
How mournfully both of them sigh! VG ~@ 


ea 
We are waiting, patiently waiting here— } rs 


Come quick,” cries the 
Mud, “or Il dry, I fear! 


Come, make us into a Pie!” 


es & SF 


The Little Tin Plate and the Nice Soft Mud, 





And the Nice 
Little, Flat 
Little Stick 


Said each to the other, “‘ This isn’t much fun, 
Sitting here by ourselves in the baking-hot 


sun ! 
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What a pie we would make !—what 
a beautiful one! 


Oh, Curly-wig Dear, come quick!” 


es & SF of 


And the Little Quick Feet and the Little 
Fat Hands 





Each whispered to Curly-wig Dear: 

“See the Mud and the Stick and the Little 
Tin Plate 

Waiting there in the sunshine! Oh, don’t 
let them wait! 

They would make the best pie that the dolls 


ever ate! 





There’s no one but Nursey to fear!” 


es F&F SF & 


So the Little Quick Feet patter out in the sun, 
And the Little Fat Hands make a pie— 
Such a beautiful pie that 

the whole of the 








crowd— 
Mud, Plate, Stick, and Curly-wig—all are so proud 
That the Little Girl runs with it, shouting 
aloud, 
And shows it—to Nursey! O my! &) 
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CHAPTER VIII 


N hour later David and Joe 
were wandering about the 
quiet, shaded streets on the 
crest of the hill where the 
comfortable homes of the town 
were grouped, set in wide, open 
lawns, with broad spaces between. Most of 
the houses were darkened, and they had 
the world almost to themselves. Only now 
and then was there a disturbing sound of 
footsteps on the stone flagging of the walks 
as a belated pedestrian hurried homeward. 





Now and again they saw a motor-car pass- 
ing on the distant lines, its yellow lights 
glinting through the trees, its humming 
whine softened and remote. To the east- 
ward the massed lights of the city glimmered 
in close array; but on the other slope of the 
hill was darkness, stretching away and away 
in the dim, billowy roll of the prairie, that 
was lost in the obscurity of the far horizon. 
They were well pleased by the undisturbed 
silence; it fell in perfectly with their mood, 
long indulged at home, when they had been 
used to walking the country roads at night, 
talking as now of whatever was uppermost in 
their minds or quickest in their hearts. 
Night is a good time for confidence; the stars 
and trees invite sincerity, encourage revela- 
tion to the utmost, making the honest man 
ashamed of anything less than full dis- 
Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 1. Vol. XXXVII, 








closure. Keller was remarking upon this as 
they strolled leisurely along. 

“A man is in a bad way when he loses 
the old habit of looking at the stars,” he 
said. “It’s a sign of emotional decadence. 
Men in town don’t do it very much; I sup- 
pose because they have so many brighter 
lights that catch the eye first. But an elec- 
tric lamp is a very poor substitute for a star. 
Men used to find the stars useful, too,—a 
chart drawn by the hand of the Almighty, 
with never an error in it. I wonder how many 
of the people of our generation in Omaha 
could find their way across country by night. 
with nothing to guide them but that chart? 
Not many. Most of them would have to call 
for the police, or else sit down and wait until 
morning. They wouldn’t be comfortable in 
waiting, either; they’d be in a cold sweat of 
fear, jumping at every little wild sound, 
frightened if a toad hopped in the grass be- 
side them. The very thought of lying down 
on the ground and going to sleep would ter- 
rify them. I know the feeling. After my 
four years in Paris, when I came back to 
the Elkhorn again and tried to take up the 
old life, it was hard work for a while. It 
was months before I could walk out at 
night and face the stars without an impulse 
of erying, ‘Unclean, unclean!’ like a leper. 
I suppose you don’t know that feeling.” 

“No, not yet,” David answered, soberly. 
He had not been attending closely to the 
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quiet speech,—hearing without heeding. 
There was something else he wanted to talk 
about; in trying to brace himself for it he 
had suffered Keller to direct speech in what- 
ever channel he chose, content to halt along 
behind. Keller had appeared not to notice 
the reticence as anything unusual; they had 
always been used, between themselves, to long 
intervals like this, when neither cared to 
talk. Keller kept on and on with his easy 
monologue; not impassioned, but calm, stop- 
ping frequently to take account of the beau- 
ties of earth or sky as they appeared at 
every turn of the way. His pipe burned 
evenly and well,—sure index to his tran- 
quillity of spirit. As so often happens on the 
lower levels of the prairies, the warmth and 
vitality of summer lingered in the air, re- 
luctant to give way; so far as signs went, 
it might have been a June night; its soft 
touch wooed them into loitering, caressed 
them, comforted them. 

They came to a stone wall under the trees, 
enclosing a smooth, upward-sloping grass- 
plot, with a big, square-shouldered house 
standing far above, looming in a black mass 
against the clear dusk of the sky. There 
David stopped, seating himself upon the 
broad top of the wall. 

“Joe,” David broke out abruptly, his 
smothered wish coming all at once to a head; 
“tell me, old man, what did you think of 
her ?” 

“What?” Keller asked, perplexedly. The 
question was a sudden obstruction in the 
eurrent of his thoughts. “What did I 
think of whom?” 

“T mean Miss Watson,” David blurted. 
“ She’s a wonderful woman, Joe. I wondered 
if you’d see it, as I wanted you to.” 

“Oh!” Keller said with light indifference. 
“No; I missed that. All women are more or 
less wonderful, at one time or another; but 
if there’s anything really extraordinary in 
her, I didn’t see it.” 

“Nothing at all?” 

“Not quite that, maybe. She has rather 
remarkable beauty, of a certain sort, and 
her whole appearance is good; but she didn’t 
make any particular appeal to me.” 

“There wasn’t time enough,” David said, 
eagerly bent upon explaining and justifying 
this disturbing short -sightedness. “ You 
must have seen, if you’d had a little more 
time. She is wonderful. I hoped you’d see 
it, because I want you to help me.” 


“ 


“Help you?’ Keller echoed, mystified. 
Then: “ What do you mean? What’s on your 
mind, Dave? What did you want me to find 
in her?” 

“Oh, I can’t tell you! It’s no- use to try. 
If you didn’t see it, you couldn’t believe. 
Everything fine and good that could possibly 
belong to a woman.” 

There was a long, awkward interval. “I 
saw nothing so unusual,” Keller declared 
bluntly; “nothing to distinguish her from 
many other women I’ve known,—beautiful 
women, fully aware of their charms. It isn’t 
likely that’s what you mean.” 

“No, no, no!” David protested. “ Not that 
at all. She isn’t that. I don’t see how you 
can think so. It must be that you weren’t 
looking for anything in particular. She’s 
wonderful, I tell you,—wonderful, wonderful! 
I’ve never known another woman like her. 
There isn’t another.” 

Keller attended quietly, standing erect; 
only the swelling volume of his pipe-smoke, 
under his quickened puffing, betraying more 
than a passing interest. Soon he drew closer 
and sat down upon the wall at David’s side. 

“Tell me, Dave,” he said again, “ what’s 
on your mind ?” 

David hesitated, struggling against a strong 
sense of isolation and despair of being under- 
stood. There are times in the life of every 
man when no friendship is quite close enough 
to fit in with his desire to share his personal 
burdens with a sympathetic friend. But 
David’s need mastered this feeling. 

“T love her, Joe, with my whole heart,” he 
said, with quick, desperate resolve. 

“David!” The word was a ery, sharp, 
pained, full of surprise, doubt, incredulity. 
Keller sprang to his feet and moved for a 
few steps along the walk; then he turned and 
confronted David, coming slowly back to him. 
“Oh, boy!” he said, huskily. “ What’s the 
matter with you? What are you saying?” 

“Just the plain truth,” David returned. 
It was easy now for resolution to persist. 
“Does it seem so hard to believe? Is it 
so very terrible? I sha’n’t tell you anything 
but the truth; and I'll tell you all of it, every 
word, if you'll let me. It can’t surprise you 
or hurt you more than it has me. I’ve been 
fairly stunned. T can’t think straight. That’s 
why I’m asking you to help.” 

Keller’s pipe fell from his relaxed grasp 
to the stones, and its amber stem snapped 
into pieces. He knelt, groping about for the 
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fragments; then arose, occupying himself for 
a moment in a futile endeavor to fit the bits 
together. But his hands were uncertain; the 
fragments escaped one by one and dropped 
upon the walk. He gave up the effort, put 
the beloved bowl safely away, then stood with 
his hands plunged deep into his pockets. 

“Well!” he said, heavily. He appeared 
like one trying to rise with a great load upon 
him. “I don’t know— You’ve knocked me 
all into a heap, Dave. I see stars. It seems 
past belief.” 

“T know, I know!” David cried, with strain- 
ing intensity. “I couldn’t have believed it 
of myself a week ago,—not even yesterday. 
It’s just happened to-day.” 

“Oh!” Keller exclaimed, relief contending 
with anxiety in*the tone. “Is that all? Why 
do you want to scare a fellow with such a 
vagary? You're all worked up and excited 
by this affair. No wonder you're a little 
crazy. Come; let’s go home and go to bed. 
You'll be saner in the morning.” 

But David seized the man’s arm in a fierce 
grip, holding him fast. “ No, no!” he cried. 
“T must talk now, Joe,—right here and now; 
and you must listen and help me. I know 
what you think; but I’m surer than I ever 
was in my life before about anything. I’m 
perfectly sure. It isn’t just a thing of to- 
day. I feel as though it must have begun 
years ago,—as thotigh I'd been getting 
ready for this, and for nothing else, all my 
life. Don’t you believe such things can 
happen ?” 

Keller groaned aloud in helpless distress. 
“You boy!” 

David broke into a short, rasping laugh, 
half exasperation and half exultation. “I 
was a boy until to-day,” he said. “I’ve been 
like a five-year-old playing on the floor with 
a lot of toys, and not even dreaming that 
there was anything else in life. But I know 
better now.” 

They were seated again upon the top of 
the wall. Keller hooked his hands about his 
bent knees and rocked slowly backward and 
forward, his face upturned to the jewelled 
sky, deeply distraught. By and by he said, 
almost curtly: 

“What do you want of me? 
want me to argue you out of it?” 

“No!” David cried, in quick impatience. 
“ No, of course I don’t. But there’s Ruth.” 

Keller’s indrawn breath hissed through his 
teeth. “Ah, yes!” he said, with a palpable 
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effort. “To be sure,—Ruth! 
about Ruth ?’”’ 

“Oh!” David complained. “If you won’t 
try to understand, I can’t make you.. You 
know well enough what the trouble is.” 

“TI might guess,” Keller returned; “ but 
you said you were going to tell me everything. 
I can’t know how you feel until you tell me.” 

His manner was controlled now, even calm, 
and it brought something of ease to David’s 
intense, chafing thoughts. 

“Forgive me, Joe,” he said, more quietly. 
“ll try to be reasonable. I loved Ruth when 
[I came away from home, with the best love 
I had ever felt for any one. That last night 
I all but told her so. She knew how I felt, 
as perfectly as though I’d put it into plain 
words, every bit of it. You know how it had 
been. I’d grown up with her, and knew her 
for just what she was and is, one of the dear- 
est girls in the world. I didn’t think of any- 
body but her, and the best thing I dared hope 
for was to know she cared for me. I didn’t 
want anything else. I was going to live for 
her, and the thought of her and her love was 
to keep me forever. I couldn’t have believed 
that anything could shake that feeling. But 
now that I’ve known Margaret, I feel as 
though it had been nothing but a card house, 
and it’s tumbled down. I’m not belittling 
Ruth,—God knows I couldn’t do that!—but 
Margaret,—I love her, and I know she loves 
me!” 

“Yes,” Keller said, softly. 
you so?” 

“No,” David answered, readily. “ But that 
doesn’t matter. To-night, when we were out 
together, I asked her to let me speak, and she 
wouldn’t. But she knows, and I know! I 
said as much to her as I ever did to Ruth. 
There’s no difference.” 

“Wait a moment!” Keller interposed. 
“ There’s a mighty difference between the wo- 
men.” He hesitated long; and when he went 
on it was with manifest labor, every word 
escaping hard. “It’s a thankless task you’re 
giving me, in your state of mind. You aren’t 
likely to take much stock in anything I say. 
If I say anything, it must be just what I 
think, without any reservations for mistaken 
friendship’s sake.” 

“Yes, yes!” David exclaimed, impatiently. 
“T tell you I’m not a child now. Go on. I 
want plain talk.” 

But Keller took a long time for meditating 
upon the matter. “I shouldn’t have thought 
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it possible for you to love such a woman,” he 
said at last. “Hers is about the last of all 
types that ought to attract a man like you. 
It’s pretty nearly grotesque. But then, the 
whole business of sex attraction is almost 
terrible in the blind way it works and the 
dreadful things that come out of it. It ab- 
solutely defies all reason. The worst of it is 
that such men as you-——simple-hearted, clean, 
honest fellows—are the ones who have to 
suffer most. Healthy, red-blooded chaps like 
you must fall in love with somebody, as a 
matter of course. It’s the natural outlet for 
your ecstatic youth. Unless youth has 
a lot of iron and granite in its will, 
nine times in ten it will yield to the 
strongest sex attraction and ignore every- 
thing else; and the nearest attraction is 
most likely to be the strongest. Yes, I 
know, I know!” he said, sharply, as David 
swung out his arms in a broad gesture 
of protest. “That sounds to you like an un- 
feeling and base view to take of your present 
passion. But you said I was to talk straight. 
I say it’s fairly tragic, the ease with which 
healthy young people marry. That sort of 
passion is very adaptable, though. If a warm- 
blooded boy can’t get his first love, he easily 
finds another, and offers her a heart that car- 
ries no visible scars from his first disappoint- 
ment. If anything, his frenzy is only in- 
creased by waiting. Oh, I don’t decry frenzy, 
if it’s governable. I like passion,—I like the 
man who has capacity for great passion, if he’s 
strong enough to keep it steadfast. If he 
can’t do that, he’d better never feel a stir 
of it. Steadfast passion makes for happiness 
and security, but those brief flashes only dis- 
concert and destroy. Steadfastness is the only 
motive worth while in a man’s life, in any 
of its phases.” . 

“But, Joe!” David cried, quite beside him- 
self with repressed feeling, “ must I be faith- 
ful to a notion after I’ve found out it’s a 
mistake, just because I’ve committed myself 
to it? Do you think that sort of steadfast- 
ness would be likely to make for happiness? 
Isn’t it better to admit the mistake decently 
and start right?” 

“ Not quite so fast!” Keller said. He was 
almost tranquil now, though there was a fine 
depth and breadth of earnestness in his bear- 
ing. “T was just working around to what I 
want to say. No, I shouldn’t want a man 
to stand by a discovered mistake, and go to 
ruin with it. That would be puerile. But 


what strikes me as very strange is the buoy- 
ant confidence of a young fellow who’s just 
found out his liability to mistakes. He seems 
even more cock-sure than ever of his security. 
And that isn’t all. The tragedy of it is that 
when a man is standing within the shadow of 
a great impending mistake, as I think you’re 
doing now, with all of his enthusiasm bent 
on it, everything outside the shadow looks 
unreal to him. His eyes get used to the dark, 
I suppose, and the light hurts. I feel perfect- 
ly sure, Dave, that you’re near making an aw- 
ful blunder. You’re so desperately young and 
untried. I don’t know what to say about 
that woman without seeming heartless and 
cruel. You won’t thank me for it. But I'll 
try to make you see that I’m intending your 
good. IT’ll tell you something before we’re 
through which ought to convince you of that. 
Even if you can’t believe it, I’ve seen women 
like Miss Watson before,—a hundred of them, 
with practically nothing to choose amongst 
the lot. She’s new to you; that’s all. That’s 
her charm for you. I know the feeling. 
You’re just at that susceptible age when 
woman’s art is most enticing, and when hon- 
est, frank simplicity of motive and behavior 
in a woman is very apt to cheapen her for 
you. That’s the difference between Ruth 
and Miss Watson. Now just wait! It has 
to be said. There’s no good in stopping half- 
way. It’s perfectly plain to me that Miss 
Watson is one of those women with whom 
life is an art, its least action carefully thought 
out, all its effects well considered beforehand. 
She’s not rare, except perhaps in the variety 
of her resources and the degree of her skill 
in using them. Whether you believe it or 
not, I tell you that no word or smile of hers 
ever grows naturally out of a frank, unstudied 
impulse; that’s next to impossible. She isn’t 
wholly to blame for it; she’s a social product. 
But that doesn’t help matters a bit. The 
worst thing that could happen to a man of 
your sort would be to marry such a woman. 
You haven’t anything in common, and never 
could have. I don’t believe she’d ever think 
of going so far as to marry you, or any other 
man in your condition. I’m not considering 
her danger, but yours. She isn’t in any 
danger. She’s merely interested in you be- 
cause you’re a novelty. That isn’t the feeling 
that marriage is built on. She’s wise, David. 
Even if her marrying you were conceivable, 
she’d make you unspeakably wretched.” 
“For God’s sake, Joe!” David groaned in 
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abject dismay. “Oh, don’t talk like that! 
You don’t understand at all. She’s not such 
a woman as that. I can’t bear to have you 
think so. Can’t you say something better 
than that? I couldn’t have believed that of 
you. You don’t know how it hurts me.” 

“Faithful are the wounds of a friend,’” 
Keller returned, with gentle insistence. “ I’m 
your friend, David. I don’t want you to for- 
get that for a minute. Do you think I’m 
hurting you for fun? I’d give my hand to 
see you happy, if that would do it. That’s 
why I’m trying to get you awake to your 
folly. It is folly, and nothing else. You're 
losing Ruth, a perfect angel of honesty and 
goodness, for the remote chance of gaining 
a woman who doesn’t know the meaning of 
honest love. Why, Ruth is so much above 
her—” 

“Oh, don’t!” David beseeched. “ You’re 
only making it a thousand times harder. I 
wish I hadn’t spoken to you at all. You're 
not helping me. Do you think I haven’t 
considered Ruth? I have, I have! If it 
weren’t for her, I shouldn’t hesitate an in- 
stant. But Ruth trusts me to love her, after 
what I’ve said; and now I can’t. I love 
Margaret, better than all the rest of the 
world besides. You seem to leave that out 
altogether. You can’t have known anything 
of what love really is, and what it can do. 
That’s what makes it so easy for you to talk. 
Why, love can do anything, Joe, if it’s like 
this!” 

Keller did not answer at once. His idle 
rocking stopped, and he sat quite still, staring 
straight before him. The silence became op- 
pressive, a heavy weight. 

“Listen, boy,” he said, by and by. “I 
must tell you something. It will change your 
mind about my point of view. Maybe it 
won’t help you much, right away; but you 
ought to know it. If it does nothing else, 
it ll show you that I’m not so unfeeling as 
you think.” His voice was level and perfectly 
controlled in its even accents; he bent for- 
ward, his shoulders drooping, his face sup- 
ported in his open palms. “I never knew 
before just what your feeling for Ruth 
was,” he said. “I couldn’t have wished any- 
thing better for you than to gain her; but I 
didn’t know you’d really thought of it until 
the very day you left home,—and then it 
wasn’t clear; it was only a surmise. On that 
morning I drove in to town with Ruth, and 
on the way I asked her to be my wife. She 


said no, of course. I’d dreamed of it for a 
long time, trying to persuade myself that I 
was fit for her. There was a new loveliness 
upon her that morning. She seemed per- 
fectly happy, like a child, and there was some- 
thing in her eyes I’d never seen before. I 
was foolish enough to take it to myself and 
let it carry me away. I know now what it was. 
It was love for you, David. You don’t know 
what you’re risking. I never saw such a 
look on any woman’s face. It was just di- 
vine. I’d give my life for one such look 
from her, knowing it was for me. Now do 
you wonder that I’ve been talking plainly?” 

With a despairing cry David threw himself 
down upon the wall, covering his head with 
his arms, his strong young body shaken by 
a tumult of sobs, his tears coming free and 
unchecked. It was the best relief for his pent 
feelings. Keller sat by, waiting for the boy- 
ish grief to spend itself, not offering to inter- 
fere with its course. Over the tangled glitter 
of the city’s lights the east was softly aglow 
with a clear, prophetic radiance. The man’s 
eyes lingered upon the tender glory, watch- 
ing it grow and grow, until out of the silver 
deeps rose the great moon, a globe of warm 
gold, suffusing all the world, touching the 
black shadows and spiriting them away. It 
was a beautiful night, full of an indescriba- 
ble tranquillity, and it brought to the heart 
of the man a mighty sense of reassurance, in 
which all lighter disturbing emotions were 
sunk and lost. He was willing to let that 
peace possess him. 

David sat up, his face showing white and 
drawn in the moonlight, his moist eyes 
brilliant. 

“Dear little Ruth!” he said in a half whis- 
per. He drew close to Keller’s side, laying 
his arm over the bent shoulders. “ Joe,” he 
said, gently, “I’m not worthy of such a 
friend as you. I’m not very much of a man, 
after all, I’m afraid. But I can’t see it any 
other way; to save my soul I can’t. I love 
Margaret with all the strength I have, and 
all the rest looks poor and thin beside that. 
What am I to do?” 

“There’s the impatient boy in you,” Keller 
returned, soberly. “ You’d like to have it all 
settled out of hand. But big things don’t 
happen so, David. I don’t see anything for 
it but to wait. Isn’t a right solution worth 
waiting for? Come; we'll go home now. 
You must get some rest. You’re nearly play- 
ed out, and no wonder, dear old chap. Rest 
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is what you need more than anything else 
just now.” 

They walked slowly homeward, talking of 
other things in a dull, desultory fashion, 
making no great pretence to sustained speech. 
Once in his room, David undressed and 
threw himself upon his bed in utter weari- 
fall without delay. But 
Keller sat down by the window facing the 
east, where the moonlight covered him with 
its soft glory, comfortirig his soul. He took 
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no account of time. The moon moved 
steadily on its stealthy way toward the 
zenith, until its light was no more than a 
thin band upon the window-ledge and the 
low rim of the horizon was melting with the 
warmth of dawn. He fell asleep in his 
chair at last, and did not awaken until the 
day’s work upon the street below was well be- 
gun. David still slumbered heavily. Keller 
found a book and sat down again, waiting. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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There is a Jester, and his court doth know 


End none, or north, or south, or east, or west: 


Where e’er a man and woman with Life glow, 


His careless bauble is accurst, or blest 


For an he smites them both with it, a fire 


Melts them, as from the sun in heaven above: 


But an he smites one only with desire, 


He’s -worse than Death, this tricksome Jester, Love. 
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Above the sea in splendor 
The new moon hangs alone,— 
A silver crescent slender 
Set in a sapphire zone; 
Around me breathe the tender, 
Sweet zephyrs of the south: 
Night will not let 
My heart forget 
Her kisses and her mouth 


The loose sails idly swinging,— 
The ship lights’ glow and gleam,— 
The bell-buoys’ muffled ringing,— 
Drive all my thoughts to dream— 
To dream of her voice singing 
The songs I love the best: 
Night will not let 
My heart forget 
Where she hath made her nest! 


O Love, where art thou biding 
While hangs this moon on high? 
Star in the twilight hiding, 
Come forth and light the sky 
Above the ship slow gliding 
Over the southern sea: 
Night will not let 
My heart forget 
Love’s eyes that shine for me! 
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& F course,” Aunt Emma add- 
ed, regretfully, “it won’t be 
as if we had begun it from 
the very first. One of these 
books tells about a baby 
from the very first hour— 
its eyeballs moved in unison. Did you no- 





tice, Susy, how soon Martin winked? I sup- 
pose you didn’t.” 
“Heavens! no!” Mrs. Wilbour declared, 


“but he probably did, didn’t he? 
I mean. 
Emma.” 

Aunt Emma smiled in a superior manner. 

“These things aren’t so simple as they 
seem, my dear,” she explained. “For in- 
stance, let read you this. You know 
what a time we had trying to find out what 
he looked at first—really saw? Well, do you 
know what happens then? It’s explained 
here.” 

From three books in her lap she selected 
one, and read from it to her attentive niece, 
who was making lace and chiffon stock-collars 
out of a fascinating pile of odds and ends: 

“This was what the baby had done, and J 
do not dare to say how many philosophical 
and psychological discussions are involved in 
her doing it. Professor Le Conte thinks that 
it shows an inborn sense of direction, since 
the eyes are turned, not toward the side on 
which the ray strikes the. retina, but toward 
the side from which the ray enters the eye; 
that is, the baby thinks out along the line of 
the ray to the object it comes from, thus put- 
ting the object outside himself, in space, as 
we do. Professor Wundt the great Ger- 
man— 
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You have to wink, you know, Aunt 
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Aunt Emma Wilbour, 

Because if you under- 
stand it, I don’t. Which is the retina, any- 
how! That middle part—no, that’s the 
pupil. Is it the light kind of ring around it, 
or the white part? Do you notice that the 
whites of his eyes are blue? Just like Tom’s. 
Would you join this with fagoting, or just 
feather-stitch it together ?” 

“ Really, Susy, I don’t know. How many 
of those things are you going to make? Ever 
since you learned how, you have done nothing 
else; one would think sewing was a game.” 

“But it’s such fun—and this is for you, 
Aunt Emma!” 

“Why, that’s very kind of you, my dear, 
I’m sure. I think you do the fagoting very 
nicely, though the feather stitching is al- 
ways neat,” and Aunt Emma examined the 
fluffy creation with interest, while the page 
devoted to Professor Wundt, that great Ger- 
man, turned over all unnoticed and was lost 
to view. 

But what Miss Wilbour was wont to refer 
to as “the principle of the thing” was far 
from being plunged ‘into oblivion; and as 
Susy insisted upon her utter inability to 
comprehend the scientific value of a record 
of the strength of her son’s neck muscles 
from the day of his birth, or an investigation 
of his perception of the high lights on the 
cheek-bones of the human countenance as 
distinct from patches of sunshine on the 
wall, her aunt took up the task, and the un- 
conscious Martin became the victim of her 
tireless note-book and pencil. 

While the young gentleman himself ap- 
peared absolutely indifferent to this remorse- 


“Good heavens! 
what does that mean ? 
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less supervision, so much could not be said 
for his little nurse-maid. For some reason 
she conceived an inexplicable horror of the 
small red leather book that became as char- 
acteristic a portion of Miss Wilbour’s attire 
as her glasses, and took a malicious pleasure 
in concealing Martin as much as possible from 
observation. As he was a very quiet child 
this was no difficult feat, and since Aunt 
Emma scorned direct inquiry as to 
whereabouts, a sort of still- 
hunt through the house was 
in continual process—a 
never-failing delight to Mr. 
Thomas Wilbour, whom his 
aunt almost suspected of 
tipping Belle with a tacit 
appreciation of her obsti- 
nate stand against science. 

“What does she do, 
Toots?” her husband de- 
manded curiously one Sun- 
day morning. “ That child 
never opens his mouth, and 
he only walks when he has 
to. Does she draw pictures 
of him sprawling around? 
Or does she just make 
marks in the book in order 
to drive Belle to drink? 
That girl will be moved to 
crime soon—I see it in her 
eyes.” 

“Hush, Tommy! Go up 
and look, if you want to 
know. I think they’re in the 
nursery.” 

They tiptoed up together 
and peered through the bal- 
usters. Upon the floor, 
stretched on his back on an 
afghan, lay their son, mo- 
tionless as a Buddha, con- 
templative of the ceiling. 
In a low chair by the window, rocking furi- 
ously, sat Belle, her lips flattened somewhat 
viciously, her hands grasping an orange-col- 
ored novel. Her eyes, however, were not con- 
cerned with the book, but with the movements 
of Miss Wilbour, who sat by the opposite 
window, a red pencil in her right hand, a red 
note-book in her left. Except for the creak- 
ing of the rocker, the room was silent. Belle 
furtively watched Aunt Emma, who openly 
stared at Martin Brinkerhoff, who serenely 
regarded the ceiling; and to the spectators on 
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the stairs the group seemed charged with 
mystery. They pressed each other’s hands and 
inquired in dumb show if it would be safe to 
break the spéll, but moved by a common im- 
pulse, withdrew softly. 

“Tow long will they sit there?’ Mr. Wil- 
bour inquired in a whisper as they gained the 
lower hall. “ They look like Jarley wax-works 
at a Sunday-school entertainment. What 
does Aunt Emma think she’s doing?’ 

“It’s in that blue book. 
She showed it to Belle, to 
let her see what she was 
acting that way for. Here 
it is—she turned the page 
down.” 

Susy pointed to an under- 
scored sentence, and her hus- 
band read it aloud: 

“* We can all, no doubt, as 
Rousseau says, “ sit rever- 
ently at the feet of infancy, 
watching and learning.” ’ 

“Oh! I see. But what is 
Aunt Emma learning now? 
How to protect herself when 
Belle jumps on her? Binks 
is far from troublesome, but 
surely he is not instructive, 
my dear ?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me, Tom- 
my. I must say I think it’s 
queer—he doesn’t do a 
thing. It seems as if he 
knew Aunt Emma wanted 
to write the things down, 
and he just lies still and 
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y smiles to himself. I wish 
¢ to goodness he’d do some- 
3 - 
q i thing. ; 

Mr. Wilbour chuckled. 


“Perhaps he does things 
when her back’s turned—he’s 
equal to it!” he observed. 

“That’s just it, Tom. Belle tells the 
greatest lot of cunning things he does when 
she takes him out; but she won’t tell Aunt 
Emma, she just tells me. And Aunt Emma 
won’t write those down; she says Belle’s not 
to be trusted. I can hardly keep the peace 
between them.” , 

“TLet’s see the book, anyhow,” Mr. Wil- 
bour suggested. “ Where’d she get it?” 

“Why, Miss Utleigh recommended it to the 
club, and they are to bring in reports and 
read them, and Aunt Emma feels so ashamed 








because Binks won’t do a thing. Of course 
eleven months is just a kind of between age, 
you see, and most of the children are younger 
or older. When they talk you can put down 
every word, and make out lists; and when 
they notice sounds and people and things like 
that, you know, when they’re just a few 
months, you can tell about that. But the 
way he counts his toes and the time he walked 
in the bag are just about all Aunt Emma has 
to describe, and she wants more.” 

“T see.” Tom was flirting the leaves of 
the blue book. Suddenly he paused. “ For 
Heaven’s sake!” he murmured. “ Toots, will 
you lend me your attention for a moment? 

“*The same day he saw a dog across the 
street. He looked intently at him and said 
something that sounded like “ Wow! wow!” 
He frequently says it upon seeing a little 
boy. He did it to-day, his manner showing 
distinctly that he meant it for the boy.’ 

“ Toots, that demented infant was fourteen 
months old! Has the woman no shame? To 
have a child like that, and publish it to the 
world! If any son of mine barked when he 
saw a little boy, ’d—I’d—I’d take steps. 
Binks may not talk much, but I'll bet he can 
tell a boy from a dog!” 

“Of course he can!” his mother returned 
indignantly. “He knows a great deal more 
than he says. He won’t lie on the rug any 
more, because he likes the afghan better, and 
he makes Belle get it every time. It’s just 
the same as talking, if he makes her under- 
stand,” she added argumentatively. 

“ Just the same? It’s better!” Mr. Wilbour 
promptly agreed. “ Pantomime is a very great 
art. Don’t you know how Coquelin sits down 
with a newspaper and makes you see every- 
thing he’s reading by the expression of his 
face? Murders, and the stock-market, and 
elopements, and funny stories that he can’t 
read to his’ wife, and the incoming steamers? 
It’s all pantomime.” 

“Tommy, how absurd!” 

“Not at all. A fellow told me about it. 
Said you saw every word, just as if you were 
reading. If Binks doesn’t grow up to be a 
ear-conductor, he’ll probably be— Susan 
Martin Wilbour, will you listen to this?” 

Standing solemnly, as if to give his elo- 
cutionary feat greater significance, Mr. Wil- 
bour read the following extraordinary state- 
ment from the record Aunt Emma was vainly 
emulating: 

“* He objected to a Raff concerto for violin 
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and piano, but tolerated Handel’s Largo, 
though with a quiver of his lip. This was be- 
fore he was four months old, 

“Now, Toots, you know this isn’t right. 
This is awful. If Aunt Emma is feeding her 
mind on this sort of stuff, ’twere best that 
some one reason with her. No wonder Belle 
feels as she does. ‘ Though with a quiver of 
his lip!’ Do you mark that? Oh, my poor 
aunt!” 

“Oh, well, of course the book is crazy,” 
Susy remarked comfortably. “I told Aunt 
Emma so. There is a part in it she read me 
about this child being a perfect automaton, 
and always sleeping at the same time, no 
matter what happened. There was a band 
playing right next them when he took his 
nap, and a man with a trumpet, but the 
child didn’t care. She didn’t like it because 
I told her that if a lion came roaring after 
Binks I’d rather he’d wake up and ery, and 
then we ‘could help him—though I suppose 
we'd hear the lion when he roared as soon as 
we'd hear Binks,” she added honestly. 

“Um,” Mr. Wilbour returned absently. 
“ Listen to this, will you? 

“*At this time a single voice singing 
would not quiet him, but two voices singing 
in parts would invariably have the desired 
soothing effect.’ 

“Good thing he didn’t require a male quar- 
tette, wasn’t it? Tasty infant, this. My 
country! What do you suppose he is to-day ? 
Toots, did we ever sing in parts to the kiddy ?” 

“Of course not, Tommy! Don’t be silly.” 

“Well, let’s. We can’t have a quartette, 
because neither Aunt Emma nor Belle can 
sing bass, and you can’t have a quartette 
without any bass, but— Oh, I say, Toots, can 
you and Belle and Aunt Em sing that thing 
that three women always sing about ‘ Lift 
thine eyes to the mountains’ ?” 

“No, we can’t. You are too senseless.” 

“Well, then, we'll have to sing a duet. 
What duet do we know?” 

“We don’t know any,” said Susy, giggling 
irrepressibly. 

“Well, then, we'll have to learn one, that’s 
all. Do you know the one that ends, ‘ Oh, 
Leono-o-ra, fare thee well ’?” 

“No, I don’t, and neither do you,” Susy re- 
plied promptly. 

“Oh, well, we won’t discuss that. Do you 
know that one where the dark lady lies on the 
cot-bed and they sing, ‘ Back to our mou-oun- 
tains?” 
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“Well, I know that better, but only the 
tune. I don’t believe you know the words 
yourself.” 

“1 seem to know more duets than you, my 
dear,” Mr. Wilbour suggested, airily, “ but 
here’s another chance. Do you know that one 
where I say, ‘’Tis the lark!’ and you say, 
‘°Tis the nightingale!’ and then I say, 
‘°Tis the lark!’ and you say, ‘’Tis the night- 
ingale!’ and then we both wind up together, 
‘that sings from yonder tree,’ each one back- 
ing our own bird?” 

“Oh yes, I know that one!” Susy cried 
with enthusiasm ; “a girl and I used to sing it 
at school. She could sing tenor. And I say, 
‘Wi-ilt thou-ou be-ee gone? and you say, 
‘I—I mu—ust be-ee gone!’” 

“Precisely,” her husband remarked grave- 
ly. “The very song. Let us ascend imme- 
diately and sing it to Binks. Aunt Em can 
write it up subsequently, and make the club 
sit up.” 

They went up-stairs hand in hand, to find 
3elle scarlet with suppressed rage and Aunt 
Emma writing busily in her little book. She 
added a final triumphant period as they enter- 
ed the room and smiled cheerfully on the 
baby. 

“Tt has been so interesting, Susy!” she 
cried. “I did so wish you were here and took 
an interest in child-study. As one of the 
authors says, if people only knew the fascina- 
tion of seeing a child’s mind develop, as it 
lies on a blanket, watching things around it, 
they would never need to go to the matinée!” 


scarlet with suppressed 

rage and Aunt Emma 
writing busily in 

her litile book. 







“Ye-es,” Susy answered, doubtfully, “ but 
I think I prefer the matinée, Aunt Emma. 
As a steady thing, you know.” 

“Toots and I have come up to sing in parts 
to Binks,” Mr. Wilbour observed abruptly, 
“but before we begin, let’s see your notes, 
Aunt Emma, will you?” 

Miss Wilbour handed him the red book 
without a word. He opened it at the latest 
date, and read aloud: 

“Martin, eleven months and thirteen days. 
Was lying on afghan on floor in perfect 
silence, when suddenly dropped the empty bot- 
tle he plays with. Could not find it. Said 
i (the sound of a in pan) three times in dis- 
satisfied tone, then changed to the broad 4. 
Clutched the bottle—I think accidentally— 
and made a peculiar sound expressive of 
pleasure. Has made it before. Impossible to 
spell.” 

“He choked. Wind in his stummick,” 
Belle announced, impersonally but firmly. 

Aunt Emma bit her lip. “I have told you, 
Belle—” she began, but stopped. 

For her niece and nephew, standing before 
their son, who lay looking up at them with 
interest, suddenly burst forth into song. 


“Wi-ilt thou-ou be-ee gone?” 
“I—I mu-ust be-ee gone!” 


they warbled in unison, and then Susy, to 
quote her husband, backed the nightingale 
enthusiastically throughout one stanza, while 
Belle and Aunt Emma stared in dumb amaze, 
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“It is the lark, the herald of the dawn, love, 
No nightingale!” 


“Oh, good heavens, that’s too high!” 
ejaculated Mr. Wilbour crossly. Dropping to 
a suitable pitch, he proceeded to give his rea- 
sons for departure, ending dramatically, with 
much action, which greatly delighted Belle: 


“T must be gone and li-ive, love, 
Or stay with thee-ee-ee and die!” 


At this point Susy became frankly hysteri- 
cal, and only the most charitably inclined 
could have distinguished the final cadenza 
through her gasps and gurgles. 

Martin Brinkerhoff had followed the duet 
with growing uneasiness, and as his mother’s 
confusion of emotions became more and more 
apparent, and his father’s gestures more and 
more violent, his face screwed itself into un- 
accustomed lines, and just as the end of the 
song declared itself in a burst of laughter, a 
loud roar from the object of all these experi- 
ments threw the nurse and mother into con- 
trite attitudes on the afghan. 

“Susy and Tom, you’ve frightened him. 
Go out, and let Belle take him!” Aunt Emma 
commanded, and the culprits stole out shame- 
facedly, to listen at the door while Belle in- 
toned to the nerve-shattered Binks a doleful 
melody, sacred to his sleep, whose words re- 
lated the awful experiences of “ Roy Neil and 
his fair young bride,” ending with the lines, 
*“ And the ship went down with the fair young 


bride, 
That sailed from Dublin Bay!” 





Lying on the afghan on the floor. 


“ Evidently singing in parts doesn’t appeal 
to them all,” Mr. Wilbour ventured softly, 
when quiet reigned at length; “we didn’t 
seem to soothe him much.” 

“You ought to be ashamed,” Susy up- 
braided him; “it was all your fault, Tom 


Wilbour! Scaring my own baby! What will 
Belle think ?” 

Tom stared. “If that’s what worries you, 
Toots, I wouldn’t lie awake long,” he assured 
her. “ Belle will lay it all to the red book 
and Aunt Emma. She thinks it’s a hoodoo, 
that book.” 

“So do I. I think it’s mean to watch 
everything he does when he doesn’t know it. 
Aunt Emma wouldn’t like it herself.” 

“You'll notice she doesn’t get much show, 
however,” Mr. Wilbour returned with a grin. 
“He covers his tracks—develops round the 
corner, as it were. Don’t you suppose he 
knows that foolish book when he sees it? 
Belle told me last night that he had to repair 
to the laundry ‘to learn to sneeze with any— 
any chic at all.” 

“Why, Tom, what do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. She eloped with him to 
the laundry, and there he practised till he 
could sneeze with that airy grace that distin- 
guishes him at present. “She told me with 
triumph that when Aunt Emma heard him 
she was carried away by the style and finish 
of the thing, and wrote it down under the im- 
pression that she was assisting at a first-night 
production. There’s where Belle got in one, 
eh?’ 

“It’s the most ridiculous thing I ever heard 
of,” Susy declared. “I don’t know what to 
do. Belle is such a good girl, but she gets al- 
most saucy to Aunt Emma sometimes, Tom. 
Wednesday she took him in the bath-room 
and sat with him there. I don’t dare to seem 
to notice it, because I shall have to reprove 
Belle if I do.” 

“I gather that the kid that 
tolerated Handel’s Largo (though 
with a quiver of his lip) didn’t 
employ this kind of nurse?’ Tom 
suggested. 

“No, indeed. Aunt Emma 
read me what kind the. nurse 
ought to be—it’s in the front.” 

Susy searched for a passage in 
the blue book and read from it in 
the detached and mechanical 
manner she consecrated to every- 
thing but fiction. 

“The aid of a trained kindergartner of in- 
spiring personality, or of at least a refined 
and educated nursery maid, may be secured, 
if possible, very early in the life of a child. 
One, however, should be selected who has 
learned the value of repose.’” 
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“Oh, nonsense!” Mr. Wilbour interrupted. 
“This is all wrong, Toots! If there’s one 
thing Belle hasn’t got . . . . She carries out 
three abductions a day! The poor child’s 
early recollections will be one continual 
Eliza - on - the - floating - cakes-of-ice kineto- 






scope. All we need is two Topsys and a 
bloodhound to—” 

“Hush, Tom! And here’s the end of the 
sentence: ‘dnd who can subordinate method 
as a means for the development of mental 
and moral growth. There—that’s the kind. 
Do you see what it means?” 

“ No, thank God,” said her husband pious- 
ly, “but I know that it’s just as well I don’t. 
There are things that one leads a happier and 
purer life in ignorance of, my dear; which 
sounds awkward, but you see. In my be- 
sotted ignorance I thought that it was 
method that made the kindergartner—the 
lack of it, the woman, as the poet says. I 
thought it was method or nothing with ’em. 
If they subordinate it— But perhaps that 
means—” 

“Oh, don’t discuss it, Tommy; it makes 
my head ache! You'll never see. Aunt 
Emma doesn’t understand that part very 
well herself. Only she thinks Belle’s 
wrong.” 

“Oh yes, I guess she’s wrong, all right,” 
Mr. Wilbour assented gloomily. “ Whatever 
method she has, she doesn’t subordinate it, 
that’s one sure thing. Give me the book, 
Toots.” 

Opening at random, he read aloud with a 
cold scorn: 

“* He has said “ pease” for please since the 
middle of August, also “ang you,” for thank 
you.’ 

“Ts this the kind of thing my misguided 


relative is going to read to the club?” he in- 
quired. “ Will there be two hundred pages 
of it? Heaven help the lad that inspired this 
thing! Imagine him when he’s grown up! 
Think of your friends fixing you with their 
eagle eyes and reaching up to the bookshelf 


‘““Wi-tlt thou-ou be-ee gone?” 
* [—I mu-ust be-ee gone !"’ 
they warbled in 


unison. 





and saying, ‘Ah yes! Let me see. Did you 
know that on September eleventh you said 
“hugar” for sugar? Is there no privacy, 
no sacred solitude of the soul, no— Oh, it’s 
disgusting !” 

It was somewhat characteristic of Mr. Wil- 
bour that directly after this outburst he set 
himself to work at a volume of child-study 
of his own. 

This was entitled “ Sherlock at Home, or 
the Sleuth-Hound of the Nursery,” and was 
elaborated by him in his leisure moments 
down-town, to be read to the scandalized 
family after dinner. 

“May nrineteenth.— Martin one year old. 
Boston Symphony engaged for purposes of 
comparison with New York Philharmonic, as 
heard one month ago. B. S. rendition of 
Pastoral Symphony fairly soothing, but 
N. Y. P. in Funeral March from Gétter- 
dimmerung distinctly enervating. Effect of 
oboe particularly unfortunate. Plans for 
the Meistersinger quintette next week in 
event of de Reszke’s recovery. 

“May twenty-third—Martin one year and 
four days old. Said ‘ngrmph’ and ‘ mga’ 
distinctly. Evidently meant that he pre- 
ferred his father in a dull green tie to a 
black with brown spots, by first ejaculation; 
second more doubtful, but from gestures I 
infer that he was commenting, in his un- 
formed, baby way, on the inscrutable mys- 
teries, as they must appear to him, of Pas- 
teurization.” 
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“You may laugh if you like, Tom,” Aunt 
Emma complained, “but if every mother in 
the country took such notes, it would have a 
distinct effect on science.” 

“JT don’t doubt it for a moment, my dear 


aunt—not for a moment. If ever science 
comes in competition with our notes,” Mr. 
Wilbour exclaimed enthusiastically, “I can 
tell you one thing, Aunt Emma, it ’1l be down 
and out the first round!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





A SONG TO BELINDA 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Belinda in her dimity, 


Whereon are wrought pink roses, 


Trips through the boxwood paths to me, 


Adown the garden closes, 


As though a hundred roses came, 


(‘Twas so I thought) to meet me, 


As though one rosebud said my name 


And bent its head to greet me. 


Belinda, in your rose-wrought dress 


You seemed the garden’s growing; 


The tilt and toss o’ you no less 


Than wind-swayed posy blowing. 


‘Twas so I watched in sweet dismay, 


Lest in that happy hour 


Sudden you’d stop and thrill and sway 


And turn into a flower. 
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ONTRARY to the ideas of many a 
hostess, the best time for a garden 


party is in the late summer. June 
and July are all very well, but the weather 
is apt to be either torrid or interspersed with 
thunder-showers, while in the latter half of 
August and the first half of September the 
golden days are warm and brilliant, rain is 
a thing unknown, and, most important of 
all, the garden is then at the height of its 
beauty, with flowers in glorious profusion. 

There are two varieties of the garden party, 
the simple and the elaborate. The plainer 
one is scarcely more than afternoon tea on 
the lawn, with guests passing in and out; 
but then, this has the 
charm of informali- 
ty. To prepare for 
it, arrange a pretty 
table, not too small, 
under a shade tree, 
with an urn or samo- 
var for hot tea, and 
plates of cakes and 
sandwiches. If it is 
thought best, there 
may be ices also, 
passed from the 
house. On small ta- 
bles here and there 
about the lawn there should be punch-bowls 
with all sorts of iced beverages. 

If one is so fortunate as to have a garden 
in which nasturtiums are much in evidence, 
they will be at the height of their beauty 
now, and may be used to good advantage to 
give a sort of key-note to the afternoon. Put 
them about in large vases and bowls on the 
porch and lawn, and have the tables decorated 
with them. Besides this, make quantities of 
nasturtium sandwiches. Take one-third each 
of the flowers, the green leaves, and the seed 
pods and chop them. Spread thin bread with 
mayonnaise—no butter—and cover with this 
mixture. Roll these slices and put one blos- 
som in the end of each sandwich. Until you 
have tried it you will have no idea how 
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VANILLA PARFAIT WITH A ROSE. 
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pretty these are, nor how delicious, and they 
will make your party distinct from other 
people’s parties. 

Besides these have other sandwiches, choos- 
ing those which will not dry in the open 
air; chopped watercress or lettuce spread with 
mayonnaise, or simply very thin slices of 
lemon on bread and butter are all nice; if 
you have hot Russian tea in glasses in ad- 
dition to the regulation kind, then accompany 
it with thin strips of bread and butter spread 
with caviare mixed with a little lemon juice; 
these are much liked by those who like them 
at all. 

As to cakes, have a dry fruit-cake in 
little pieces, or finger 
lengths of angel’s- 
food and _ sunshine- 
cake rolled in boiled 
frosting and dried, or 
small cakes frosted 
and decorated with 
bits of candied cher- 
ries and strips of an- 
gelica. Do not have 
baker’s cakes if it 
ean be avoided, for 
though they are the 
usual thing, they are 
never really good; 
macaroons are the one exception to this rule. 
Nut wafers and almond strips and anything 
which is small and not the least bit sticky 
are to be chosen in addition to the cake. 

The ices served in the afternoon are usuallv 
in forms, but slices from bricks do as well if 
the occasion is informal. The glasses spoken 
of later may also be used to good effect. As 
to the beverages, everything is served, from 
champagne punch to iced tea. Bowls, each 
with ladle and glasses, are to stand about here 
and there for the guésts to serve themselves, 
but servants should be instructed to remove 
continually the soiled glasses and replace 
them with fresh,—something which is too 
often overlooked. Tea punch is one of the 
best things to have. To make it, prepare a 
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strong infusion of tea, being careful to see 
that it .is not of the astringent variety, and 
pour it hot over cut-up fruits, oranges and 
lemons for the basis; sweeten this with sugar- 
and-water syrup, well boiled, and put in the 
bowls with ice, adding candied or maraschino 
cherries and bits of fruit. If the tea is strong 
enough to permit it, Apollinaris is an excel- 
lent addition; indeed, some sort of efferves- 
cing water is usually used in all punches, 
though it is not really necessary, scraped 
ice and strong fruit juice giving good re- 
sults without it. 

The more elaborate garden party is held 
during both the afternoon and evening, and 
is the very prettiest form of entertainment. 
The lawns are set out with tennis and croquet, 
seats are put in every corner, Japanese lanterns 
are hung in festoons on the veranda and 
singly in every tree, unless there is a glorious 
August moon to light up the scene even more 
brilliantly. The English, who give garden 
parties so often as to know all the best things 
about their management, have a tall candle- 
stick with the candle covered with a glass 
globe with which they light up the lawns; the 
advantage is double, for it gives a clear and 
steady light that is desirable at supper time, 
and it never can go up in smoke, as the pret- 
tier Japanese lantern is too apt to do. These 
eandles are being introduced over here, and 
will be used this summer by some hostesses. 

During the afternoon, tea, cold beverages, 
and ices are served as at the simpler function, 
and a supper at small tables comes either at 
eight or later, guests coming and going as 
they wish. For this meal a hot bouillon or 
chicken soup is the first course, then a cro- 
quette or paté with rolls or sandwiches; this 
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ICE-CREAM IN A TALL GLASS. 


is followed by a salad with some dainty form 
of wafer, and then come ices and coffee. 
The tables are to be set either on the ve- 
randa or near the house for this meal, so that 
the food may not become cold before it reaches 
the hungry guest. If the second course at 
the supper consists of a lobster or sweet- 
bread croquette, there is an odd fancy for 
substituting something new for the old, con- 
ventional salad; this is a slice of chicken 
mousse, easily made and delicious to eat. It 
is served on lettuce with a spoonful of may- 
onnaise by its side. It is really a very plea- 
sant change from the older fashion. To make 
the mousse one needs several chickens, boiled 
and picked from the bones two days before 
they are needed; then, the day before the 
party, double or treble 
this recipe: Cook for 
one minute a cup of 
chicken stock with two 
yolks of eggs, well 
beaten, and salt, pepper, 
and a little celery salt: 
add a cup of chopped 
and pounded chicken 
and a tablespoonful of 
sherry; strain and cool 
this, and then add one 
tablespoonful of gela- 
tine dissolved in a little 
cold water, a cup of 
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whipped cream, and 
three egg whites, beaten 
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stiff; beat all together with the egg-beater 
till nearly cold, and put in bread-tins or some 
other plain mould and set on the ice. When 
it is needed slice it and lay each piece on 
lettuce, putting a spoonful of mayonnaise by 
ach piece. To serve with this, or with the 
salad if you have that instead, get the baker 
to make a quantity of very small cream-puff 
shells for you, no larger than English wal- 
nuts; open these carefully on one side and 
fill them with a paste made by beating a 
Philadelphia cream cheese with French dress- 
ing till it is smooth and as thick as very stiff 
cream or custard. These are delicious, and 
probably your guests will find them novel. 
As to creams, there is a pretty fancy for 
serving them in tall glasses with whipped 
cream on each one, passing the glasses on 
plates. Coffee ice-cream is very nice in this 
way, and so is pistache or caramel with 
chopped almonds in the cream. Vanilla par- 
fait is the best thing to have if this course 
is to be made at home, because it does not 
require to be put in the freezer, and this 
saves trouble. To make it, beat the whites 
of six eggs very stiff; cook a cup of water and 
a cup of sugar till it forms a ball in your 
fingers, and slowly beat this syrup into 
the egg; add flavoring and beat till cold; 
then lightly add a quart’ of cream whipped 
stiff; put this in square moulds which close 
tightly, and bury in ice and salt for five 
hours; this quantity will serve fourteen per- 
sons. Serve each slice with a rose by its side 
on the plate. During the evening as well as 
the afternoon there should be plenty of cold 
things to drink, both on the lawn and on 
the porches. It is a good way to prepare the 





CHICKEN MOUSSE WITH LETTUCE. 


foundations for these in quantity, and add 
the plain or effervescing water as it goes into 
the punch-bowl. A very delightful new bev- 





GARDEN PARTY LAMP. 


erage is called Canton punch; to make it 
boil for twenty minutes four cups of water, 
one cup of sugar, and half a cup of Canton 
ginger cut fine; strain and add half a cup of 
lemon juice and three-quarters of a cup of 
orange juice. When you wish to serve add 
a quart of Apollinaris or seltzer, and put in 
a bowl with a block of ice. 

To make any fruit punch begin by boiling 
a pint or more of rich sugar-and-water syrup; 
add to this any fruit juice (pineapple, orange, 
and lemon being the best), and dilute as you 
wish. Grape juice with a little lemon, more 
sugar, and scraped ice makes a good punch, 
and a simple lemonade with plum juice is 
good. Café frappé and orange frappé are 
always good. The former is made by half 
freezing strong coffee well sweetened and 
creamed, adding more whipped cream on top 
of each glassful as it is served; the latter is a 
rich orange ice also only half frozen; both 
are served in glass cups from a punch-bowl. 



















































tive, even when, as is the case 
this year, they are somewhat 


S UMMER hats are always attrac- 


eccentric in shape and coloring. In 
pictu- 


midsummer especially, the 
resque usually 
seems appropri- 
ate, and large 
and heavily 
trimmed hats 
accord well with 
the light fluffi- 
ness and fancy 
trimming on the 
thin materials 
used in the sum- 
mer gowns. 

The flat hat 
was voted to 
be unfashionable 
early last spring, 
and hats with 
crowns were au- 
thoritatively 
stated to be the 
only fashionable 


shapes. But, 
strange as it 
may seem, this 
edict of fashion 
has been com- 
pletely over- 
ruled. While 


it is certain that 
crowns are com- 
ing into fashion 
again, and that some of the newest 
shapes have crowns, never before, not 
even last summer, were so many per- 
fectly flat hats worn. 

The great difficulty of the all too- 
flat look is obviated by the high in- 
side band which lifts the hat well 


vet band and bows; 
flat on crown. 
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Opp NEw SAILOR HAT of burnt straw; 
two tiny bright green wings 
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off the head, and flat large hats have 
been and are the smartest of the 
season. It is not often that the 
world at large goes so directly against 
a fashion as it has in the matter of 
these crowns, and 
it is quite an in- 
teresting fact to 
notice, because 
it proves conclu- 
sively that more 
and more women 
are becoming 
independent 
in regard 
to fashion 
dictates. 
The new- 
est hats of the 
season are un- 
questionably the 
embroidered 
muslin and lace 
ones. Lace hats, 
of course, have 
been fashionable 
for some time, 
but they were 
not made on the 
same lines as 
are these. A 
most charming 
hat is made of 
fine hand-em- 
broidered mus- 
lin, the same 
kind that is used for flounces and 
ruffes on gowns. These ruffles are 
sewed on to a plain, flat hat made of 
tulle or net with invisible wire under- 
neath and at the edge of the hat. 
The ruffle falling over the brim is 
edged with fine lace, so that the lace 


black vel- 
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Hat with little ruffles of white tulle, drapery of 
pale pink liberty satin, and little pink roses and 
leaves. 


comes closer to the face than does 
the muslin. Bunches—close, thick 
ones—of roses, forget-me-nots, and 
daisies trim this hat underneath the 
brim and also at the left side on top. 

Another charming and very fash- 
ionable shape is of the plainest 
mauve straw or fine chip with entre- 
deux of cream lace. This hat also is 
quite flat, and has a twist of shaded 
blue and mauve ribbon put around 
where the crown would be, and at the 
side is a bunch of heliotrope, forget- 
me-nots, and pink roses, while an- 
other bunch of the same flowers is 
put under the brim at the left side 
and tied in with a bow of the ribbon 
to match that on the top. Both of 
these hats have wide brims and are 
decidedly on the picturesque order; 
they are most exquisite in coloring 
and design. 

Colored hats are more fashionable 
than ever, and are worn in all the 
pale shades as well as the dark colors. 


The fancy straws in the large turban 
shapes are, oddly enough, still in 
fashion, although they were de- 
signed for spring and early summer 
wear. Among the newest of these is 
a pale blue rough straw with two 
stiff feathers at the side; these are 
the same color as the hat, but with a 
dash of black in them, and the con- 
trast is most effective. Then there 
are small flower hats also in toque 
shape or turban, the favorite flower 
being the pink geranium, masses of 
which flower cover the entire hat, 
and at the side is a twist of black 
velvet ribbon tied in a most graceful 
fashion. 

There are also some pretty straw 
hats trimmed with lace—white straw 
with white lace and black straw 
with black lace, but very few of 
black and white, the all-one-color 
hats again being preferred to any 
contrast of color. These are, how- 





Younc crru’s HAT of blue straw and loops of 
same color velvet ribbon; mass of little white roses 
with yellowish inner leaves. 
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ever, much smaller than the others, 
and decidedly smaller than the shapes 
of the spring and early summer. 
Flower-trimmed hats are more 
fashionable at this time of year than 
those with feathers; and"yet no out- 
fit could possibly be complete with- 
out two or three of the latter. A 
very charming style that has been 
fashionable for the last two or three 
months, and will continue to be used 
through the autumn, has a large 
crown, not very’ high, and wide brim 
curved up at one side, and is trimmed 
with a long ostrich feather that starts 
under the brim at the left side and 
then goes around the entire hat, the 
ends dropping down on to the hair at 
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Hat with centre of white mousseline drapery lined with tiny white roses; 
straw; long black feather held by big flat button of jet. 


















two wide rows of fine burnt 


the back. This feather exactly 
matches the straw or is shaded so 
that it starts with the color of the 
straw and ends in either a darker or 
a lighter shade. In blue, purple, or 
gray this is a most becoming and at- 
tractive style, and it is also used in 
white and black. Another straw hat 
trimmed with feathers is something 
on the plan of the sailor shape, made 
with a higher crown, however, and 
with brim turned up a little at each 
side. This is trimmed with a bunch 
or two bunches of short ostrich tips 
of the same color as the straw, or a 
very much lighter shade. For in- 
stance, on a dark navy-blue hat are 
bunches of pale blue ostrich tips. 
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UCH, as to 
M the style 
of her 
morning gowns 
depends upon 
where a woman 
spends the sum- 
mer. Whether 
these should be 
in reality suita- 
ble for afternoon 
gowns must be 
settled by cir- 
cumstances. At 
many summer 
resorts a simple 
morning gown 
consisting of a 
duck or linen 
skirt and shirt- 
waist, or a shirt- 
waist gown en- 
tire,is the smart- 
est thing that 
can be worn, 
and not until 
late in the after- 
noon is it neces- 
sary to wear the 
elaborate mus- 
lins, batistes, or 
other summer 
materials that 
are made up into 
such fasci- 
nating cos- 


tumes. On 
the other 
hand, at 


many gay- 
er places, 
and _ these 
by no 










































Wuire linen or tussor, with very coarse open tan lace and 
means the white cord belt 












































most fashiona- 
ble, excepting in 
one’s own home 
a simple morn- 
ing gown is not 
at all appropri- 
ate. Sometimes 
a most elaborate 
muslin and lace- 
trimmed cos- 
tume must be 
donned by eleven 
o'clock in the 
morning. This 
applies especial- 
ly to the seashore, 
where the bath- 
ing hour brings 
out all the people 
at once, and fur- 
nishes an oppor- 
tunity for the 
spectators— who 
generally out- 
number the bath- 
ers—to wear 
their smart- 
est clothes, as if 
on parade. 

The shirt- 
waist costume 
which has taken 
the world by 
storm has one or 
two distinct ren- 
derings of the 
style. For trav- 
elling and for 
going into town 
for a day’s shop- 
ping, dark fou- 
lards, pongees in 
all colors, and 
muslins are very 
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smart, but they are not 
correct for morning wear 
in the country, and look 
quite unsuitable. The 
shirt-waist gown worn 
then should be of linen 
or batiste or any thin 
summer material, simply 
made, with tucked or 
gored skirt, trimmed with 
embroidery in bands or 
appliquéd designs. The 
same style is carried out 
in the dark figured mus- 
lins. For these there are 
a skirt and simple waist 
of the one material, but 
most elaborately trimmed 
with lace insertion and 
edging. All white is the 
craze as it was last year, 
but there are many smart 
white linen and white 
duck gowns to wear with 
the inexpensive muslin 
and lace waists and the 
long coats, as well as with 
the blouse-waists. 

This season there is 
great enthusiasm over the 
most elaborate muslin 
gowns trimmed with lace 
and embroidery. These 
are very costly. Dotted 
swiss in the most expen- 
sive qualities, trimmed 
with lace and made up 
over silk and with no 
touch of color whatever; 
silk mulls with white 
lace; organdies with 
yards upon yards of en- 
tre-deux and lace- 
trimmed flounces; and 
white muslin with old- 
fashioned tambour-work, 
made with flounced skirts 
and low sloping shoul- 


WHITE sHIRT-WAIST, with bands of cross-stitch embroidery in reds ders,—all are very much 
and purples; linen or piqué skirt. in demand. For after- 
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EFFBCTIVE SUMMER GOWNS 


noon wear also are 
the lace and pongee 
gowns, the pongee 
and lace of the same 
color or with insert- 
ed pieces of hand- 
embroidered chiffon. 
Everything is on the 
most elaborate order, 
but with most deli- 
eate colorings. In 
other words, for af- 
ternoon there is no 
limit put to the style 
or to the expense. 
All the skirts of the 
afternoon gowns are 
very long, and while 
the thinnest mate- 
rials are in favor, 
there is invariably a 
wrap of taffeta, chif- 
fon, or lace to add 
to the effect and, in- 
cidentally, to the ex- 
pense. 

Black Chantilly or 
point d’esprit put 
over a white lining 
is one of the favorite 
gowns, and the trim- 
ming consists of nar- 
row velvet ribbon or 
of fine jet. In truth, 
the gown is quite 
elaborate enough 
to be worn in the 
evening with a low 
waist, and there are 
modistes who always 
make with such a 
gown, two waists, one 
high and one low. 
But in this age of 
extravagance it is 
thought, as a rule, 
necessary to have a 
different skirt for 
each waist—in spite 
of economy. 


Wuite linen appliqué, with tan guipure over white mousseline; tan 
velvet ribbon loops 
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Wuite nat bound with green velvet; wreath of lilies-of-the-valley; simple morning gown of very 
deep buff linen or zephyr. 
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EFFECTIVE SUMMER GOWNS 


































CREAM BATISTE GOWN, with open old-fashioned 
embroidery; pale green soft ribbons run through 
lace beading. 


White chiffon gowns trimmed with 
black lace and black velvet are very 
smart this year, and are among the 
latest fashions. They are of most 
elaborate design with the lace put on 
in flounces or in appliqué designs, 
and a white chiffon gown with a 
black Chantilly coat and black Chan- 
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tilly flounces on the skirt is one of 
the newest models, and a style that 
is not likely to become too popular, 
as the lace must be real of its kind. 
Just as much care is bestowed now 
upon having the bathing dress be- 
coming in color and style as on any 
other gown in the whole wardrobe. 
For some two or three years silk has 
been growing in favor as a material 
for a bathing dress. Taffeta silk 
sheds the water and does not fade— 
two most commendable qualities— 
and it may be lined with thin wool. 


SUMMER MORNING Gown of white pongee, with 
trimming of gold braid and gold embroidery on vest 
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EFFECTIVE SUMMER GOWNS 








BLUE AND WHITE DOTTED BATISTE GOWN, with collar and foot-trimming of plain white edged with blue; 
yoke of filet lace over blue. 
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UTING gowns are 

() this season more at- 

tractive than ever 

before. A smarter effect is 

obtained for the short skirt 

by having it much better 

eut than in former 

years. As a rule, a 

short skirt is much 

less becoming than 

a long one, but it 

can be made becoming, 

in most instances, 

provided it hangs well. 

The present style calls 

for a close-fitting ef- 

fect, and if pleated or tuck- 

ed, then pleats or tucks must 

be stitched down to within 

a short distance of the hem. 

But the original designer of 

this fashion would surely die 

of chagrin if he or she were 

to see the hideous imitations 

of the original skirt now so 
generally worn. 

A close-fitting skirt does 
not mean a scant one; pleats 
caught down instead of left 
loose do not mean a fool- 
ish economy of material; 
and, most important of all, 
the skirt must not hang 
too short in front, but 
the lines must be so ar- 
ranged that in the hang of 

the skirt there is a hori- 

zontal line at the foot 
from the back to the 
front. 

Homespun linens of all 
descriptions and colors 

FLECKED TAN TAFFETA svuIT, with are fashionable for so- 
trimming of pale tan fine broadcloth. called outing gowns, and 
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ING GOWN, with motives of dull green taffeta edged with soutache braid. 
STRIPED DUCK Gown stitched with contrasting color and trimmed with tiny buttons. 
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the few woollen 
materials that are 
used are of the 
lightest weight. 
The black and 
white shepherd’s 
plaids in _light- 
weight wool, as well 
as in cotton, are so 
very popular as to 
make them rather 
an expensive in- 
vestment in spite 
of their low price, 
for they can scarce- 
ly be counted on 
for a second sea- 
son. They are cer- 
tainly most attrac- 
tive, however, for 
the moment, and 
are made with the 
long coat, half- 
fitting in front 
and with fitted 
back, or with the 
blouse effect in 
front and with at- 
tached skirts. 
The natural- 
colored linen 
gowns are in 
fashion again 
this season, 
and are 
made in the 
styles just 
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described, or with 
long coats that 
have rows of pleats, 
and a leather belt 
slipped through the 
pleats at the back 
in a fashion that 
at once recalls the 
Norfolk jacket. 
These linen gowns 
are less expensive 
than the white or 
blue, but some lose 
their freshness, and 
have the unplea- 
sant quality of be- 
ing too easily muss- 
ed. White linen 
is by all means the 
most fashionable 
material, and while 
it is used for the 
most elaborate of 
costumes, it finds 
favor for these 
simple designs, 
and indeed is 
‘often made up 
without any 
trimming 
whatever, both 
in these mod- 
els and in the 
skirt with 
blouse-waist. 
It is no long- 
er deemed cor- 
rect to. start 
on a journey 
wearing a 
shabby old 
gown or hat. 
For all the 
world goes 
travelling 
nowadays, and, 
furthermore, 
there is no real 


GarDEN-PARTY GOWN of white pongee, with écru lace and big dull gilt buttons; reason, in these 


yoke of tucked white mousseline. 


days when 
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there is so much luxury about the 
way we travel, that a woman should 
not dress herself as becomingly when 


starting off for 
a journey as 
when starting off 
for a day in 
town. This year 
silk gowns are 
immensely fash- 
ionable for this 
purpose, made 
either in _ shirt- 
waist design or 
with long coat 
and skirt. The 
changeable blue 
taffetas are very 
smart, but taf- 
feta is not so 
cool as India 
silk or figured 
foulard, so it is 
fortunate that 
both are in style. 
These gowns are 
best when made 
simply,and when 
worn with em- 
broidered or lace 
collar, cuffs, and 
tie are extremely 
smart and al- 
most always be- 
coming. Plain 
blue or black in 
India silk, and 
pongee in _ its 
natural color, 
brown or blue, 
are all in de- 
mand, and it is 
remarkable how 
many different 
changes there 
are to be devised 
with these ap- 
parently similar 
styles. A band 


of lace or em- 
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broidery down the front of the waist 
and the same trimming repeated on 
the skirt, an unusually pretty collar 


with tie to match 
and cuffs of the 
same  embroid- 
ery, will com- 
pletely trans- 
form the gown. 
A coat tomatch 
the skirt is one 
of the popular 
fashions of this 
summer, no mat- 
ter what may be 
the material; but 
the separate 
coats are also 
fashionable, and 
certainly are 
most useful, es- 
pecially for trav- 
elling. The long 
loose coat of 
pongee or silk, 
made with either 
two or three 
shoulder capes 
(all of which 
can be taken off 
if so desired 
without injury 
to the effect of 
the coat), and 
with no trim- 
ming save a nar- 
row piping of 
color, slips on 
easily over 
any gown,and 
keeps off 
the dust. 


Dutt green linen faced with white linen and trimmed with white braid and orna- 
ments having a little black in them. 
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CCESSORIES are such an 
important part of a smart 


costume in these days, that 
with a simple gown a woman who 
spends a comparatively small sum 
for her wardrobe may appear well 
dressed. The fancy collar, that is 
the only elaborate touch on many 
a gown, may be made out of left- 
over pieces of chiffon and velvet, 
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the touch being in the fine hand- 
work that is seen. Of course there 
is quite a wide range of price for 
all such accessories when they must 
be bought, but taste, clever fingers, 
and home talent have one of the 
best possible opportunities in this 
very fashion. 

Dark dotted muslins are made up 
trimmed with lace of the same color. 
They are lined with the 
same color as the out- 
side, and have short 
skirts, and coats in ei- 
ther the blouse or Eton 
shape with long fronts. 
A lining is necessary 
for these muslins, so 
that, after all, not 
much is gained as re- 
gards coolness. 

Embroidered white 
linen gowns are not to 
be thought of as a pur- 
chase by women who 
have only a_ small 
amount of money to 
spend on a summer 
wardrobe; but the em- 
broidery is by no means 
difficult, and is very 
pleasant work, so that 
if a woman can do it 
herself and has the 
ability to make her 
own simple gowns, an 
embroidered linen 
gown is not beyond her 
reach. The designs for 
making them are quite 
simple; there should be 
a blouse waist and 


Biouse of two shades of copper-color silk, with little cords of the gored skirt with the 


darker shade; black mousseline tie, with squares of lace at the ends. 


embroidery either 
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around the foot or at the 
seams. Another inexpen- 
sive way of trimming is the 
broad band of heavy lace 
/ put down the front of the 
waist to join a _ similar 
band on the skirt. A band 


of lace sometimes is put 
around the foot of the 
| skirt, and a collar to match 
is worn with the waist. 
Effective laces can be 
; bought very cheap if only a 
little time is spent in 
, choosing a good pattern. 
After all, it is really the 

















time and taste spent in 
getting together a smart 
wardrobe that tells for 
economy, for a_ small 
amount of money may be 
made to do much service 
if intelligently spent. Con- 
stant watchfulness of the 
details and careful over- 
sight of the seamstress or 


dressmaker, or patience in 
finishing if the woman is 
her own dressmaker, is the 
| only ground for a hope of 
being well dressed, in 
these days, if the cost must 
f 
] 














be counted closely. 
India-silk gowns are not 
supposed to be as fash- 
ionable as they were, and 
yet well-dressed women al- 
ways include one or more 
in an outfit, this because 
there are few materials so 
i cheap that give such satis- 
factory results both in ap- 
pearance and in wear. The 
shirt-waist gown has been 
proved such a success that 














it seems to be as necessary Sa 
as a hat and coat. Of TRIS 


course the fashion can no 


longer be thought exclu- Younc Girw’s Gown of white lawn; Valenciennes yoke and 
sive, but it is one of the _ sleeves; white taffeta or louisine ribbons sewed on upper edge only. 
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most practical that has ever been in- 
troduced, and is quite within the 
reach of any one. And the exclu- 
sive touch may be achieved by care 
in choosing material and design. A 
last year’s pattern of silk or a last 
year’s color is always to be found at 
less price than one of the present 
season. It is well to buy a good 
quality under all circumstances, pro- 
vided one has the money to pay 
for it, but there is no necessity for 
choosing an ugly, dull _ color. 
Among the light grays, light mauves, 
and light tans with black and white 
figures are some charming designs 
left over from last year. These, 
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Pa.eror of beige étamine, with collar and cuffs of 
white satin; black and white silk passementerie. 


made in the regular shirt-waist suit 
style, may be elaborated with the 
lace collar that does duty for 
other gowns as well, a belt with 
handsome 
buckle and ° ‘ 
fresh pretty 
undersleeves 
giving an ex- 
tra touch of . 
personal taste. 

This same 
pattern is an 











Gown of old-rose tussor, with narrow white guipure; new corded belt and shirred excellent one 
skirt yoke. for other ma- 
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terials than silk. Among the light 
wools and the silk and wool combina- 
tions as well as in the muslins, there 
are many materials which make very 
attractive shirt-waist costumes. Some 
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SUMMER NEGLIGEE of cream batiste ; hem-stitched 


| borders of écru batiste, and écru guipure insertion. 
\ 

um %. AL . “ie = of last year’s shades 

« poe of crépe de Chine, 

i = , too, are often found 

SS Fe on bargain tables; 

~~ ~Ss they are extremely 

4S 3 pretty and becoming, 

and can be made 

PASTEL-BLUE CLOTH Gown, with bands of black. satin and rhinestone UP in simple style 


buckles; underblouse of white point d’esprit. with smart effect. 
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HERE are several points, of distinct advantage to the 
Z prudent, which should be weighed before the quest for 

suitable curtains for doorways and windows is entered 
upon, but none is more important to consider than the exact 
purpose which the new drapery is designed to serve. “ When 
all is said and done,” pattern and quality are minor considera- 
tions, for simple and effective materials abound, which, when 
well applied, are often in the very best of taste, while over- 
elaborate lace-trimmed window- dressings, inappropriately 
used, are likely to degenerate into the merely ostentatious. 
The following questions, then, should be put as guides to 
the selection of all draperies, especially those for window and 
archway: 

What purpose is the curtain for the first-named designed to 
serve? Is it to minimize or diffuse the light (7. e., soften it), 
or to exclude it altogether? to soften the outline of some stiff 
framework in an already plain room, or to give weight or airi- 
ness to the interior? Are the portiéres designed to seclude and 
protect while obviating the Jess convenient door? Are they to 
assemble all the tones in the room and thereby blend them, or 
to strengthen some favorite but weak tone in the color scheme, 
or are they merely to play a part in the elaborating and enrich- 
ing of the interior decoration? On the result of these inquiries 
hang all the rules and regulations by which the purchase 
should be consummated. They should be applied to every cur- 
tain, however small, in a residence that is designed to be perma- 
nent, and in them will be found the cue by which to select 
fabric and form as well as color. 

Sheer nets, muslins, mulls, fancy scrims, madras muslins, 
point d’esprit, dotted swiss, ete., are all designed to diminish 
and to diffuse light, while the office of the heavier chintz, cre- 
tonnes, denims, silks, tapestries, brocades, damasks, and other 
heavy silks is to exclude it. 

Lined curtains of weighty brocade, or portiéres pretentiously 
draped, are only appropriate in rooms that are done in light, 
cool, French colorings, especially those that imitate the Pompa- 
dour and Louis XV. periods, or that of Marie Antoinette and 
Louis XVI. In such apartments they serve to give balance and 
the appearance of solidity to the architecture of a room in 
which characteristic slender-legged, inlaid furniture is dis- 
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played, with damask or brocade coverings in 
such combinations as a silvery surface with 
tawny browns, and dull Gobelin blue, and rose 
over it. The nuance resulting from such 
combinations, which the Watteau brocades 
and imitative cheaper stuffs abound in, is ex- 
ceedingly soft and delicate; and when com- 
bined with light-framed furniture, such as the 
Sheraton, Chippendale, and Vernis Martin, 
heavy draperies of such light-toned fabrics 
supply the missing but valuable quality of 
strength. 

The question of window and archway 
draperies is a particularly live one to the 
present-day householder. We are entering 
upon what an English writer terms “a re- 
naissance of interior decoration,” and the 
flood-tide of French and Italian designs that 
marks all new fabrics quite sustains his con- 
clusion. There is no phase of this study in 
which the impulse of invention is felt more 
strongly than in that which deals with new 
draperies and their counterfeits, wall-papers. 
The richest of to-day’s novelties in furniture 
coverings and draperies are all in combina- 
tions that imitate the subdued tones of the 
late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Moiré damask in palest tan, or the green of 
the mignonette, over which are impressionist- 
ic cream or pink flowers, and designs in leaf 
and scroll that unite the pale shades of green, 
blue, rose, and brownish tans, is conspicuous. 
In all the new broeades and damasks, whether 
costly or of medium grade, and again repeat- 











ed in lace embroideries, wall-papers, and the 
more beautiful cretonnes, the tendency is 
toward the exquisitely detailed conventional 
garland and basket and lover’s-knot designs 
which characterized French decorations of 
every class for a hundred or more years pre- 
ceding Napoleon. At the same time there is 
to be seen in draperies of high texture, and 
on embroidered net curtains, a revival of 
Venetian and Florentine ornament. 

These revived decorations are to be ob- 
served not only in printed and woven stuffs, 
but extend to embroidery designs on _ bed- 
spreads and table linen, and are quite dis- 
placing the heavy point d’Arabe and Irish 
lace in the regularly made window-curtains. 
This is especially true in the bonne femme 
drapery, an excellent example of which will 
be seen in the Louis Quinze draped window 
and cornice illustrated in these pages. Finely 
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outlined. wreaths of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the wreath and bow-knot of the late 
eighteenth, and even the stiff cornucopia and 
festoon of Napoleon’s own time, form almost 
the sole ornament of such lately produced 
net curtains. None of these falls in full folds. 
The bonne femme, which leads all other forms 
in present favor, is made but a trifle wider 
Where the 
ornamentation is especially rich, the best 
effects are obtained by hanging the bonne 
femme like a panel, without any fulness 
whatsoever. In all instances its ornamentation 
is slender in outline, not massed, though ex- 
quisite in detail, tall points or thin inner lines 
which connect a chain of wreaths or lovers’ 
knots often comprising the entire mofif. 
Americans by common consent diseard the 
brise bise, or under sash-curtain, which in 
France is a distinctive feature of the bonne 
femme draping. This rich curtain form re- 
quires either outer side curtains of lace or a 
valance and side panel, or full side draperies 
of damask or brocade or other equivalent 
fabric, such as will be seen in the illustration 
of an English bay window of which double 
lace panels form the drapery next the window. 
The bonne femme curtain should be shirred 
over a brass rod, which must be set next to the 
window and under the shade. The sockets 
for the rods require to be screwed to each 
side of the window-frame, as high as possible, 
so that the rod may not be visible from the 
outside. The method of hanging all lace 
panels, whether double or single, is the same 
as that described for the bonne femme. The 
usual foundations for the latter are écru or 


than is the window it drapes. 


cream Brussels net, French mull, or batiste, 
with centre motif and insertions of appliqué 
or Renaissance lace. In medium quality this 
curtain may be purchased ready-made at from 
four to ten dollars. 

An outgrowth of the above drapery is that 
formed by two panels which hang practically 
plain, but meet in the centre of the window. 
They are finished similarly to the bonne 
femme with deep ruffle, and ornamented with 
bow-knots in appliqué. Like their predeces- 
sors, these divided curtains come only to the 
sills, but have an advantage over the first 
comers in that they may be parted upon occa- 
sion. For interiors developed along French 
lines they are particularly in keeping, since 
the building out of the window-frame by 
means of cornices and lambrequins gives a 
depth to the window that greatly enhances 
the soft laces below them. 

Apropos of the lambrequin and cornice, 
they are slowjy but surely returning to favor 
in the decoration of the houses of the wealthy, 
though in no way desirable or feasible for 
the householder of moderate means. Nor is 
the imitation in 
cheap woods or 
fabrics of such 
elaborate dra- 
pery schemes, 
built out on 
wooden boxings 
and engaging 
masses of ma- 
terials, to be rec- 
ommended on 
the score of 
either beauty or 
hygiene, though 
cretonnes 
fringed and 
lined with sateen 
are sometimes 
desirable for 
summer or bed- 
room furnish- 
ings. 

A pleasing 
compromise may 
be found, how- 
ever, between the 
heavy Louis XV. 
effects and the 
severely simple 
hangings (shown 
in the square 
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bay window), suggestions for which will be 
seen in the panels and lambrequins of the 
English bay window, and in the draped 
flat double window. The lace curtains 
in each window of the latter are shir- 
red upon a double rod, an invention 
which makes possible many graceful 
drapings of net, point d’esprit, and 
light-weight muslins. Diversity is here 
gained by looping the curtains high on 
the outer sides of the windows, at a 
point about eighteen inches above that 
at which the two centre curtains are 
held. Next are hung upon a slender 
wooden pole the twenty - seven - inch- 
wide curtains of Gobelin-blue_ ve- 
lour which drape the windows at each 
side and simulate an embrasure. These 
once hung in place, the entire width of 
the space covered by the double windows 
is now draped with a lambrequin formed 
by panels simply embroidered in gold 
thread. They are attached to a regular 
lambrequin boxing which is fitted over 
the window-frame, a foundation that 
may not be omitted, however simple the 
valance that is to be hung. 

Elaborate arch draperies borrow their 
form more or less directly from the 
Louis XV. styles, or from the simpler 





Persian effects in which grills are a usual fea- 
ture. The latter bring into use soft velours 
and silks which resemble in sheen and texture 
the peau de cygne known in the world of 
dressmakers. The grill, whether in ma- 
hogany, maple, or other fashionable wood, is 
excellent in combination with soft damasks, 
brocades, and the handsomer forms of madras 
drapery. The Persian window illustrated 
herewith is treated in cerise damask and with 
cedar grill. 

The introduction between the columns of a 
Colonial arch of so Oriental a feature as a 
grill is an admirable addition in many in- 
stances, much as a strict stylist might object 
to it; and soft velour drapery, than which 
nothing is more generally satisfactory in the 
ornate Colonial interior, is altogether effect- 
ive and harmonious. Straight folds of this 
velvety weave, falling richly, possess a flexi- 
bility without flimsiness and a dignity with- 
out stiffness which are unapproachable. 
Moreover, it is a fabric which “grows old 
gracefully,” and, like persons who are to the 
manner born, it is equally pleasing whether 
unadorned or elaborated by ornament. Velour 
lends itself admirably to rich appliqué, an 
illustration of which will be seen in the state- 
ly doorway of a library done in Pompeian red. 
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Damask of this 

“beautiful tone is 
used upon the 
walls. The cabi- 
net-work through-: 
out is of mahog- 
any, the portiéres 
of red velour on 
which is a deep 
border in gold- 
thread appliqué. 

For Colonial 
arch openings the 
plain velour, 
chosen in light 
dull tan or blue, 
rose or green, is 
to be preferred to 
that inappropriately enriched. In nearly all 
cases the portiére pole is set in sockets adjust- 
ed upon the sides of arch or columns, as 
shown in the illustration. Solid wood poles 
with wooden rings and sockets are to be pre- 
ferred to hollow brass ones, but the one-inch 
brass pole having rings and sockets of the 
same metal is generally regarded as leading 
all others in present favor. The socketed pole 
obviates the necessity of costly, and the dan- 
ger of gaudy, finials or knobs, which in some 
form are necessary as a ring-guard for the 
curtain poles set on brackets. Swinging poles 
of wood or brass, which are destined to meet 
the requirements of unusual v¥indows, re- 
quire a finial, but the handsomest of these 
have one solid end of polished or oxidized 
brass or carved wood which corresponds with 
the handsome hinged socket into which the 
other end is fitted. 

For several seasons there has been a tacit 
co-operation between the makers of wall- 
papers and the manufacturers of cotton fab- 
rics, to induee the adoption of cottage draper- 
ies and wall-coverings that repeat each other. 
The result of this combined effort is that wall- 
papers now duplicate with remarkable fidelity 
the patterns of such cottage weaves as chintz 
and eretonne. In cretonnes there are tap- 
estry designs, single face and reversible, es- 
pecially devised with a view to future ser- 
vice as portiéres or over window-curtains; and 
fresh rose-and-ribbon patterns in which the 
Marie Antoinette garlands and bow-knots are 
gracefully traced; cretonnes, too, with self 
borders, which may drape a canopied bed, or 
window, or serve for the summer furniture- 
coverings, the value of which we are at last 
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learning from the English housekeepers; and 
trellis patterns, clematis or rose twined, or 
overgrown with stiff tulips or brilliant, if 
quaintly rigid, poppies. These stuffs drape 
softly over bobbinet or dotted muslin curtains 
or doorways, and where the wall-papering too 
is selected in the same pattern, are even em- 
ployed for the covers of reed tables. For the 
same purposes there are stencilled denims in 
dull art shades for quaint windows in lodges 
or cottages. An example of this use of 
stencilled denim may be seen in the short 
curtain that is drawn back from the mul- 
lioned window shown in an illustration. 

Among the newer cotton draperies are 
striped muslins in which white and écru and 
sometimes pale green or rose mingle. This is 
an idea borrowed from the Orientals, who send 
us much better suggestions for window and 
door hangings than may be gained from either 
the French or English drapers. The Eastern 
workers utilize soft pliable stuffs of cotton 
and silk woven as lightly as cheese-cloth, and 
muslins dyed artistically or left unbleached, 
which are much softer for interiors than are 
the hard and often wiry machine muslins and 
laces that are still sold in large quantities in 
our markets. 

A point to be borne in mind by the intend- 
ing purchaser of draperies is this: If walls 
are covered with conspicuous-patterned paper, 
let the material be plain, with little, or 
preferably no figure over it. If they lack 
ornament, a decorative note may be supplied 
by draperies having geometrical, Watteau, or 
Persian designs in dull colors. 























N a trans-Atlantic and trans-Mediterranean crossing not long ago one 
of the passengers, a delightful woman, whom the entire ship’s company 


had promptly admired on acquaintance, was stricken speechless, about 
the third day out, by a hard cold which also affected her eyesight. She could 
not speak for several days, but was fairly well otherwise, and when the situa- 
tion was understood, her new friends made on shipboard proceeded to min- 
ister to her pleasure by reading aloud to her. Every day she was established 
on the warm side of the ship in a quiet corner, and readers in turn sat at 
her side to relieve the monotony of the hours with books. These kindly 
friends were of different ages and both sexes, and a listener near noted that 
only one of the dozen or more who officiated was a really good reader. Weak 
or expressionless voices, nasal or otherwise bad tones, faulty pronunciation 
of common words, careless slurring of syllables, clumsy handling of sentences 
to cloud or sometimes quite miss their meaning—these were attributes of 
most of the readers. Their listener must have needed all her sense of ap- 
preciation of their good intentions, to endure the infliction of some of them. 


Among the number were three or four young women, and with grief it is 


mentioned than any of the others. To read aloud intelligently and accepta- 
bly is not a difficult accomplishment to acquire, but it seems to be a rare 
one among the rising generation. It needs, first, a little concentration of 
thought on the subject matter of the printed words to get their drift quickly, 
then practice. I wish every girl who reads this page would try herself in 
this respect, and if she cannot read aloud to the satisfaction of some rea- 
sonable critic, resolve that the defect shall be promptly remedied. Begin 
by reading aloud a little while every day, fifteen minutes at first, if no more 
time can be spared. Let nothing interfere with this. Increase the time as 
you can. Watch if the effort tires you, and if it does, try to take a few 
lessons from some good teacher of voice culture to learn how to place the 
tones of your voice for ease and strength. The attempt to become a good 
reader will bring a train of rewards. The speaking voice will be greatly 
bettered, your conversation will improve in manner certainly, if not in 
matter, throat and lungs will be strengthened, and a beautiful pleasure- 
giving accomplishment will be yours. 

A useful going-away gift or possession for one’s self is a set of shoe-bags 
for the trunk. Six comprise the set, though more may be added if desired. : 
They are separate oblong bags of brown or gray linen, made about five inches fj 


wide and twelve or fourteen inches long. One side of the bag is cut longer a 
than the other, to fold over the top in a short pointed flap. The hem of 


a 
Y 
said that they combined in each of their performances more of the faults ti 


sewed on the bag to slip over a glove button attached to the flap. To keep 
patent-leather shoes from any scratching contact, and to protect walking- 
shoes, that must sometimes be packed more or less dusty, from soiling gar- 
ments near them, these bags are most useful. A set given to a bride was 


this is finished in feather stitching in black or color, and a loop of cord is 
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/- made of white sateen, each bag feather-stitched in blue, with an initial em- 

broidered on one side. 

A novelty in the trunk and bag departments and shops is a small suit-case, 
rubber-lined, to carry wet bathing-suits on seashore trips. 

A trick of a French cook in preparing a layer cake is worth remembering. 

He does not bake it in separate layers, but in one round tin about four inches 

deep. This loaf he divides into three pieces, using the filling between. By 

i this method, he asserts, a loaf even in appearance is produced, and the filling 

amalgamates better than when spread on separate crusts. Try it sometime 

for that favorite cake of youthful appetites, a marshmallow loaf, using this 

formula: Cream together one-half cupful of butter and one and one-half cup- 

fuls of sugar. Add alternately two cupfuls of flour and three-fourths of a cup- 

ful of water, then the stiffly beaten whites of four eggs and one more cupful 

of flour. Beat until smooth and light, then stir in two teaspoonfuls of bak- 

ing-powder. For the filling soak one ounce of granulated gum-arabic in four 

tablespoonfuls of cold water one hour, then stand the bow] over hot water 

‘3 till the gum is thoroughly dissolved. Strain into a double boiler, add a half 


! 
cupful of granulated sugar, and stir continuously over the fire for at least Y 
/ twenty minutes. Take from the fire and beat until stiff and white. Return 
to the fire until hot. Add a teaspoonful of vanilla and the well-beaten a 
whites of two eggs, and put aside until cool. When the cake is cold spread |; 
this mixture between the layers, and dust the top with powdered sugar. 

A young woman in a suburban town found a needed opportunity to earn 


money thrust upon her through the contribution last year to a December 
church fair. This was a dusting set for housekeepers, comprising apron, 


cap, and sleeves. The big apron was made of cross-bar linen towelling, white 
with blue lines, the garment long and wide, well protecting the dress. The 
be bottom was turned up fully a half yard, this hem divided into two big 





pockets by a double row of stitching. These pockets are most useful to re- 
ceive the odds and ends always found out of place on a dusting tour, and may 
hold, too, the silk or chamois and linen dust cloths for quick use. With the 
apron went a cap to slip over the hair, and a pair of elbow cuffs—these made 
of white cross-bar muslin, the ruffle of the mob-cap stitched on with blue 
feather stitching. The one set sold at once, and so many inquiries for others 
were made that the suggestion was taken advantage of, and dozens of them 

ry have since been disposed of for value received. 

i An auction cotillon was the way by which a fresh-air fund was swelled  , 

<d in a summer community recently. The favors were secured by the young | 
women who inaugurated the dance, and were begged, made, or donated by A 
them, and were then sold for each figure as it was danced. The prices were | 
marked on the hidden or under side of each article, and were not ‘discovered : 





till selection was made, when- payment was exacted accordingly. Nothing 
, was marked less than ten cents, nor over one dollar, but the appearance of , 


—* 


the article was no guide to its cost, as trifles touched the dollar mark, while 

more pretentious things perhaps were put at the cheapest rates. The dance ’ 

was held at the pretty club-house of the town, lent for the occasion, and, 

as an admission fee was charged, the sum netted was a valuable contribution 
to the good cause. 

The prompt beneficial effect of regular outdoor exercise was interestingly 











emphasized recently in a week’s sea trip. A young girl played deck golf for : 
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two hours on the first day out from the English Channel, and could not lift 
the stick again that day, so lame was she from the unaccustomed exer- 
cise. The next day, however, she was at’it again morning and afternoon, 
and by the fourth day, not only before and after luncheon did she make 
rounds over the course, but after dinner in the brilliant moonlight a game 
was in progress. The trip took eight days, and by the time the Statue of 
Liberty was sighted, the girl was playing from five to seven hours every day 
without a trace of ache, and only normally tired at bedtime. Naturally the 
conditions of deck and land golf differ; the latter is undoubtedly more ex- 
hausting, but the experience showed clearly the value and possibilities of the 
exercise. 

For a quick “first aid” in removing a grease spot, try dry corn-starch. 
Often it will do the work acceptably, and is always safe to experiment 
with, even on the most delicate fabrics. Dust off the first application, and re- 
peat once or twice. 

A good sandwich to serve with hot coffee at a sunset or beach party is made 
with English walnuts and cream cheese. The shelled nuts are put in a meat- 
chopper and ground fine, then rubbed with the cheese to form a paste, which 
is spread between thin slices of rye bread or crisp unsweetened crackers. 

At a progressive dinner for sixteen young persons, the company was seated 
at four small tables, the men changing tables at every second course. The 
dining-room was beautifully decorated with snowballs and smilax, following 
out the color scheme of green and white, and at each table was a white china 
candlestick with green candle and shade. A boutonniére of lilies-of-the-valley 
lay at the cover of each man, and a bouquet of white sweet peas at those of 
the girls. The name cards for the latter were most effective. A small open 
fan of green crépe paper, the edge picked out in brilliant silver tinsel, and 
through the sticks a length of inch-wide satin ribbon on which the name 
was artistically painted in green. 

College girls have a way to evolve fruit shortcake from unusual beginnings. 
At the baker’s they buy baking-powder biscuits, which they heat in the useful 
chafing-dish always included in every dormitory outfit. The hot biscuits are 
then split open with a fork, buttered, and spread with whatever sugared fruit 
is available, fresh or preserved—strawberries, pineapple, bananas, or even 
dates—marmalade or jam. A plentiful serving of cream gives the crowning 
touch. 

For a simple, prize-giving contest, try that of nails in a glass of water. 
Fill a plain glass tumbler quite to the brim with water, so that it would 
seem that another drop would cause the liquid to spill over the sides. Stand 
this on a plate on a firm level table, and on a tray at the side have a supply 
of nails of what is known as the “shingle” size. Each member of the com- 
pany records a guess against his or her name as to how many nails the water 
will receive before it overflows the glass. The guess is a difficult one, be- 
cause the number varies under different conditions, the size and shape of the 
glass, the manner in which the nails are slipped in. It is quite possible to 
eonsume over one hundred nails before the water spills, though many persons 
guess as low as one or two at a first trial. For dainty arrangement use a 
pretty plate, and stand the glass on a mat of lace paper. The contest is en- 
joyed by any one, but is useful, from its ease of preparation and simplicity of 
comprehension, to amuse children. 
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tion, in order to be truly beautiful, 
must be serviceable and suitable. 
The key-note of decorative art should be the 
combination of the useful and the beautiful, 
or, more accurately speaking, the decoration of 
the useful. This is the “suitable.” Rich 
fabrics heavily embroidered would be out of 
place in summer homes where everything is 
expected to be cool, comfortable, and freshly 
clean. Very few 
draperies are desira- 
ble, and simple cur- 
tains alone should 
be used. 
Comparatively few 
people appreciate the 
value of light and 
air from above—that 
is, from the upper 
window-sash in pref- 
erence to the lower. 
We recall that the 
studio light is always 
from the upper wall, 
from the _ ceiling 
when possible, and 
there is a very defi- 
nite reason for this. 
Everything appears 
to the best advan- 
tage when seen with 
the light . falling 
on it from above, floor covering and furni- 
ture as well as paintings and embroidery. 
It is an advantage also to ventilate from 
above. Probably the most perfect ventila- 
tion is secured by one or more windows open 
from the top, and one from the lower sash. 
Sash curtains not only look pretty at cot- 
tage windows, but they make it possible to 
have the upper air and light. None are 
daintier than those made of scrim, a ma- 
terial which does not hold the dust and which 
washes well, far better than the Swiss mus- 
lins, nets, ete. There are many qualities of 
serim, and as the best is not expensive, one 
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EMBROIDERED GINGHAM SOFA PILLOW. middle 


should procure it as a ground for the follow- 
ing suggestions for embroidery. Scrim has 
a canvas texture, and is therefore best deco- 
rated by the canvas stitches. Most beautiful 
work can be done on it in the old cross- 
stitch, thoroughly conventional embroidery 
which if applied to good designs in good 
colors will make of these curtains little works 
of art. 

The second cut shows the simple sash curtain 
with its beautiful 
border of blue, terra- 
cotta, and green. A 
marked merit of 
these curtains is that 
they are unique, not 
made by dozens and 
to be bought in shops 
as are the little 
bonne femme and 
other dainty but 
shop-made hangings. 

For the ordinary 
window the single 
breadth of scrim, 
nearly a yard wide, 
is sufficient to use, 
but if the window is 
wide two  breadths 
may be used, and the 
curtains open in the 
in conse- 

quence. It is not a 
disadvantage, however, to have it hang scant 
when ornamented in this way, but rather the 
opposite, since the work is surely worthy to 
show, and the design is better appreciated 
than when broken by deep folds. 

Drawn-work and hem stitching are espe- 
cially appropriate on serim, as the threads 
pull readily in either direction, as may be 
desired or needed. The threads withdrawn are 
strong, and should be used to weave the 
open patterns or sew the hem. There is 
some danger of pulling out too many 
threads when preparing the hem. This al- 
ways spoils hem stitching on any fabric, 
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and especially on one so 
open as this. 

The patterns or de- 
signs need no stamping; 
this is just the old- 
fashioned grandmother’s 
cross-stitch, and the lit- 
tle books “ made in Ger- 
many,” purchasable in 
any fancy-store, are the 
guides to follow. The 
embroidery is therefore 
possible to any needle- 
woman. The patterns of 
our illustrations can be 
followed from the cuts. 

There is some question 
as to the artistic merit of 
cross-stitch, and well 
there may be, since it has 
been so awkwardly and 
inartistically applied, but 
here is a fresh application, exceedingly dainty 
and consistently pretty. 

The filoselles are the best threads to use. 
They are lustreless and of such a soft 
quality as not to be cut by the scrim, which is 
somewhat wiry. It is not necessary to make the 
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FRENCH RUFFLED SASH CURTAIN. 


work particularly fine; provided the scrim is 
fine, the cross-stitch may include five or six 
threads—that is, the cross may be somewhere 
between one-eighth and one-quarter of an 
inch wide. Especial care is necessary to avoid 
skipping on the wrong side or making the 
threads of the embroidery silk run across 
on diagonal lines as on the front; indeed the 
thread should be carried so as to form a regu- 
lar row of straight stitches on the reverse side, 
so that the effect may be right when the light 
shines through. 

Those who are accustomed to doing em- 
broidery on a frame will find it convenient 
to pin the scrim over a bar frame and work 
the cross-stitch with both hands. It is quite 
easy to get the crosses the same size and keep 
the lines straight after the pattern is once 
started, for the next stitch is guided by the 
preceding in every case. Cross all the 
stitches one way. 

Figure III. is a more elaborate and very 
lovely little curtain after the French style 
of sash curtain or short curtain for the 
French window. The scalloped edge is fin- 
ished with a flounce of Brussels net edged 
with a lace braid. Do not cut out the scal- 
lops until the embroidery is finished. To sew 
the net to the scrim roll the raw edge of the 
scrim under between thumb and finger. The 
ruffle should have been previously gathered. 
To gather it with the least possible edge roll 
it under and wrap the edge over and over 
the needle—these two rolled edges can thus 
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be readily whipped together, forming a little 
cord between the two. 

This curtain is worked in golden browns 
and blue on scrim of an écru tone. 

The furnishings which are appropriate to 
our summer houses are likely to be so also to 
the suburban homes of which there are so 
many. Many good housekeepers who spend 
the twelve months in their suburban houses 
make a pleasant variety by substituting for 
the heavy winter hangings fresh scrim, mus- 
lin, and embroidered linen. With the cre- 
tonne-covered cushions and furniture of the 
warm weather, these cooler fabrics are much 
the most suitable. Bedspreads, table-covers, 
and luncheon-cloths may be made of these 
light, washable materials, and even portiéres 
are possible made of denim and the heavy 
art linens, these same cross-stitch patterns 
being used. 

Material at hand is often available for 
other purposes than that to which it is es- 
pecially ordered. It needs only a little 
thought sometimes to develop our immediate 
resources. The sofa pillow illustrated is em- 
broidered on a checkered gingham which it- 
self furnishes the basis for the design, and 
knitting-cotton is used for the work. The 
cross-stitch work which fills the centre needs 
no comment; it is perfectly simple to do, 
but one must remember that all the squares 
should be crossed the same way. To form 
the corner figures lay stitches which shall be 
the radii of the circle; then, starting from 
the centre, take stitches over these radii, 





earrying the thread from one to another, 
thus forming the spider’s web, knotting the 
thread or carrying it under and then over 
each radiating line. 

The border of three starlike figures is not 
more difficult to do. The work is also over 
radii, but they are grouped to the corners of 
the squares, five to each corner. The work 
done over them is called, in the language of 
lace-making, “ weaving ”; it is in and out, in- 
terlacing the threads. This simple work is 
very effective, durable, and pleasant to do. 
The pillow is a cool-looking one; white and 
blue is always a pretty summer combination. 

A practical plan for the housekeeper in 
regard to cushions is to have summer cases 
for the winter pillows; brown linen covers, 
simply embroidered in outline or other hand 
stitch, may be finished with little ruffles, and 
buttoned or tied across the middle of the back 
like a baby pillow-case. 

Another very simple way to convert winter 
pillows into summer ones, thus keeping them 
in use and so free from moths, covered, and 
so free from dust, is to make covers of two 
squares of heavy linen with hem-stitched 
hems. Draw out threads enough—four or 
five—to make it possible to lace the two 
squares together over the pillow with a cord 
drawn through the open line of hem-stitched 
spaces. A linen cord is best to use. Such 
covers are easily laundered, and are very cool 
and fresh in butcher’s or art linens. They 
may be more or less embroidered, according to 
one’s time and taste. 
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ERHAPS it was a matter of course that 
the roving American should bring home 
from his earlier travels showy altera- 

tions rather than minor improvements. For 
one thing, the novelties that jumped at the 
eyes naturally impressed him most by their 
contrast with the things to which he had been 
accustomed. Moreover, the American of some 
years since possessed more quickness of per- 
ception than subtlety of observation. So he 
brought back to his native land certain sal- 
ient features, and with them he has modi- 
fied his national domestic life. 

The chief meal of the day is now served 
in the evening instead of at noon, and the 
course dinner—once more generally known 
as the diner ad la Russe—has taken the place 
of the repast that consisted practically of two 
or three crowded courses. With this change 
came also the adaptation of the dejcuner a 
la fourchette that makes it the ordinary 
luncheon. 

These changes and a few others hardly less 
obvious were the first most striking effects 
of the habit of foreign travel. Others, less 
conspicuous, but no less beneficial, have made 
themselves felt. A certain temperance in the 
provision of food has succeeded the old-time 
profuseness that aimed to show hospitality 
and generally only provoked plethora. The 
coffee that follows dinner in demi-tasses in- 
stead of accompanying it in large cups, the 
salad in a course by itself, the side-dish 
served alone as an entrée, an increasing at- 
tention paid to savories, and a diminution 
in the quantity of sweets—all are exotics that 
have taken kindly to the new soil, and flourish 
nearly as well now and here as on the other 
side in their ante-transplantation days. 

All these improvements are of a kind that 
reveal or suggest themselves to the ordinary 
traveller and sojourner in European hotels 
and pensions. There are many others which 
appeal to those fortunate ones who are able 
to tarry here and there long enough in their 
wanderings to learn that there are more dif- 
ferences between countries than those of lan- 
guage and currency. The unhappy class 
who go from one so-called first-class hotel to 
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another, and carry out of a place only the 
atmosphere that they brought into it with 
them, know nothing of the esoteric joys of 
those whom economy forces to seek surround- 
ings rich in local color and flavor. Amidst 
these they form habits that have the fortunate 
result of causing them to live unhappy ever 
afterwards except when they can in a mea- 
sure reproduce the circumstances they have 
grown to love. The possibility of doing this 
is the only compensation for the unsatisfied 
longings they are prone to suffer. 

It goes without saying that the recollec- 
tions to which the memory turns most fre- 
quently and most fondly will probably be 
those of the palate. There is something akin 
to a special Providence in the blissful fact 
that while one cannot adequately bring back 
even in thought the light on the hills about 
Florence, the vision of the great pictures of 
the world, or the atmosphere of the Parisian 
boulevards, one may, even on this side of the 
Atlantic, produce tomatoes farcies a la Pro- 
vencale, a German Wiener Schnitzel, or an 
Italian agro-dolce. While eating these the 
unsatisfied desire for immaterial joys is in a 
measure appeased. 

Recognizing this, it seems a pity that there 
is not a more general and consistent effort 
made to introduce into American homes those 
foreign blessings that are capable of trans- 
portation. It is an ungracious spirit that 
exclaims, “If I can’t get pudding, I won’t 
take pie!” and that prefers to go breadless 
rather than compromise on half a loaf. If 
one may not bring bodily to these shores the 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome—or, in other phrase, the pleasure 
that is Paris and the fascination that is Flor- 
ence—one need not scorn such treasures of 
the humble as may be had for the seeking. 
After all, what deeper joys are there than 
those of the palate—while they last? 

Perhaps the most potent factor in the pro- 
motion of such joys is found in the theory 
and practice of seasoning. Here is a branch 
of household science that receives not nearly 
enough attention in cooking schools and 
classes. The instructors dwell heavily upon 
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the necessity of a woman learning how to cook 
a beefsteak and chops, to roast and to broil. 
They apparently fail to recognize that there 
are circumstances in life in which a good 
working knowledge of seasoning would save 
money to the person who pays the butcher’s 
bills. For since everything in this world 
must be bought with a price, the sooner one 
accepts the fact the better. If money is far 
off and hard to find, an equivalent in thought 
and work must be offered as a substitute. 
No one can expect to pay a small sum for a 
cheap cut of meat, and then, with no more 
exertion than is bestowed upon the prepara- 
tion of a “ first cut,” look for as satisfactory 
a result. The deficit in financial outlay must 
be made up by an increase of pains in cook- 
ery and, above all, in seasoning. 

Here is the prime secret of the excellence 
of French and Italian cookery. The cuisine 
of both nations is as notable for its economy 
as for the qualities that appeal to the taste. 
But where the flavor of the American—or 
English—stew is chiefly reminiscent of onion, 
pepper, and hot water, the French and Italian 
ragout is animated by the addition of certain 
herbs in just proportion, and is enriched by 
slow and careful cookery and by an almost 
religious attention to the finer shades of sea- 
soning. 

Of this last the Anglo-Saxon cook is too 
careless. It would make interesting though 
painful reading to the bon vivant to ascer- 
tain in how many homes are found the condi- 
ments that make for righteousness in cookery. 
The horizon of most cooks is bounded by an 
onion and a bunch of parsley. Salt and black 
pepper are the only other essential seasonings. 

A friendly country neighbor once sent a 
pumpkin pie to a summer cottager whose 
Irish cook had a Gallic facility for season- 
ing, and magnified her office. She tasted a bit 
of the pie after it came from the dining-room, 
and sniffed in high disdain. 

“Shure, to make a good punkin pie there 
should be lashin’s of milk an’ eggs an’ sugar 
an’ spices!” she growled. “ An’ divil a thing 
is there in this pie ixcipt pepper an’ punkin!” 

That seems to limit the ordinary cook’s 
notion of seasoning. For “punkin” read 
“onion,” and the description fits. 

The French make a diligent study of their 
herbs. The Italian cook thinks it impossible 
to prepare a savory meal without including in 
her marketing a few of the small well-flavored 
tomatoes, the little red peppers, the clove of 
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garlic. The American cook—who is usually 
Irish, German, or Swedish when she is not 
African—employs her garlic and her onion 
with so little discretion as to make them a 
curse to those that give and those that take. 
She goes on the principle that if a little of 
a thing is good much must be better, and 
when she gets hold of bay-leaves and celery, 
adds them with a lavish hand. The power 
of reticence is nowhere rarer or dearer than 
in the kitchen. 

Even a mistress who has a knowledge of 
French grammar and can almost understand 
“L’Aiglon” without a libretto cannot hope 
to master French seasoning like French verbs, 
“ata glance.” But it is one of the good things 
of life that are worth working for. Not onion 
and garlic alone, not parsley and bay-leaves 
merely, will make her dishes savory. She 
must know the possibilities of chives and of 
lemon peel, of sweet marjoram and savory 
and thyme (in moderation), of mushrooms 
and tomato ketchup, of anchovy paste and 
paprika, of olive oil and tarragon and white 
wine vinegar, of Parmesan cheese and tomato 
paste. Sherry and claret and spirits should 
be as common in her equipment as butter 
and spices and cream. Not even kitchen 
bouquet, that useful compound of most sea- 
soning virtues, can make up for the indi- 
vidual value only to be gained by the use of 
the combination of separate spices and flavor- 
ings. The French cook would probably de- 
spise kitchen bouquet, and, with all its many 
merits, it must be confessed a poor makeshift 
for caramel and herbs in a skilled hand. 

Mark the adjective! The seasoning with- 
out judgment profits as little as the other 
Christian graces without charity. The know- 
ledge of when to stop as well as of what to 
use, the combinations that form the perfect 
whole, and, above all, the wisdom that knows 
when a happy result must be won by swift 
cookery, and when it can be achieved only 
by long, slow stewing or braising—these are 
all among the culinary benefits which the 
seriously disposed may bring in her non- 
duty-paying transatlantic luggage. 

While a connoisseurship in seasoning and 
simmering may be the most important item 
to be smuggled in, there are others that should 
not be overlooked by any seeker for novelties. 
One of the best and simplest of these is the 
vegetable entrée. In this country the vege- 
table is rarely thought to have personality 
enough to stand alone, unless it possess the 
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dignity of costliness. Thus one may see the 
mushroom or the artichoke appear in un- 
accompanied grandeur, but seldom does one 
meet, as abroad, cauliflower, spinach, to- 
matoes, or asparagus served as an entrée. 
Only as a salad may one of them be admitted 
alone to the American table. Yet any of 
them, prepared perhaps a trifle more elab- 
orately than when presented as an adjunct 
to a meat dish, may be employed to give a 
dinner the elegance of an additional course. 
The study of unusual fashions in which to 
prepare such vegetables is well worth while 
to the housekeeper who desires to produce 
unusual effects at a slight outlay of money. 

Another foreign custom rapidly making its 
way in this country is the use of an appetizer 
to begin the meal. Once upon a time there 
was no advance-courier to the heavier courses 
but raw oysters and clams. Now these may 
be varied by oyster cocktails, anchovy toast, 
ecaviare toast, deviled sardines, sardellen, 
canapés of all sorts, or by any one of half a 
dozen other appetizers. At a large function 
these may precede the shell-fish, but often 
they are served instead of these, and at a 
small home dinner they may even take the 
place of the soup if the remainder of the 
meal is heavy in its nature. Usually the 
savory as a beginning is as acceptable as 
the other foreign fashion of finishing the meal 
with celery or crackers and cheese rather than 
with the sweet that was once inevitable. 

The salad has become so much a matter of 
course in many homes that its use can hardly 
be advised as a novelty. Yet so good a thing 
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should not be let pass without a word of 
praise. When all Americans who make pre- 
tensions, or even have aspirations, to be good 
livers have reached the point where the salad 
is as common a dinner feature as the soup 
and has in a large measure superseded the 
sweet, the national digestion may feel that 
the day of its deliverance draweth nigh. 

In minor culinary regards, legion is the 
name of the suggestions one may gain from 
the foreign cuisine. One of the chief of these 
is the use of oil in cookery—for flavoring, for 
frying, as a marinade, as a modifier. Hardly 
less important is vinegar, to be employed in 
moderation, but, thus used, invaluable in its 
effects in seasoning. The addition of butter 
when cream fails, the varied results to be 
gained by the use of bread crumbs of differ- 
ing degrees of fineness or of brownness, the 
use of crofitons and cheese with soups and 
stews—time fails to enumerate the transfor- 
mations to be accomplished in every-day ma- 
terials handled in unusual fashions. 

When the American housekeeper has learn- 
ed well her own cuisine, she may still win 
fresh victories if she will adapt foreign sea- 
soning to domestic products. There need be 
no accusation of treason brought against her 
if she serve a fruit compote with the meat 
course, in German mode, introduce the Swiss 
habit of confitures with a breakfast of coffee 
and rolls, or reconcile France and England 
by coneluding her dinner with a French 
cheese and English biscuit. She is only fol- 
lowing the recent national policy of expansion 
when she takes the good wherever she finds it. 
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BREAST OF LAMB, PRINTANIERE 
UT in pieces three inches long the 
breast and shoulder of a spring 
lamb. 
Put in a saucepan two tablespoonfuls of 
butter; when hot add the meat. Let it brown 








BREAST OF 


LAMB, PRINTANIERE. 
lightly all over. Dust over it two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and stir well to mix. 

Pour in next one quart of broth. If none 
is at hand, dilute in one quart of warm 
water one teaspoonful of beef extract and 
use it instead of the broth; but in that case 
it must be seasoned with one teaspoonful of 
salt and one salt-spoonful of pepper. Add a 
bouquet of three sprigs of parsley, half of a 
bay-leaf, two cloves, and one large onion. 
Let it start to boil, then add one pint of new 
carrots trimmed to an even size. 

Have prepared also three heads of lettuce; 
trim and cut them in four parts each; wash 
them and put’ them in boiling water; cook 
them ten minutes, drain, and tie them sepa- 
rately to keep in good shape. Put these in 
at the same time with the carrots. 

As soon as the whole starts to boil, push 
back the pan and cook slowly for one hour 
and fifteen minutes, with covered saucepan. 

Lift out the meat and vegetables from the 


saucepan, remove the bones, and cut the 
strings from the lettuce. 
Have ready a two-quart mould. Arrange 


around the edge of it the nicest pieces of 
each ingredient, making a pretty design by 


alternating vegetables and meat. Keep some 


of the lettuce to put around the edge of the 
platter. When ready to serve, put the mou!d 
for twenty minutes in a hot oven. 

Mix the yolks of two eggs with two table- 
spoonfuls of the gravy and one tablespoonful 
of butter. Stop the boiling, add the mixture 
to the gravy, and cook for two minutes; stir 
constantly. Strain and serve. 


SALMI OF DUCK WITH OLIVES 


Singe and draw a duck of four pounds; 
wipe inside and out, and cut it in pieces. Put 
in a braisiére two tablespoonfuls of butter; 
when melted put in the duck; brown all over 
for twelve minutes; remove and put into the 
butter tablespoonful of flour. Cook 
this five minutes, stirring. When it is brown 
put the duck back, stir well for one minute, 
and pour over it half a pint of ordinary red 
or white wine. If it is white wine it must 
not be sweet. Add one pint of good broth, 
season with one level teaspoonful of salt, one 
salt-spoonful of black pepper, two medium- 
size white onions, one bouquet of two sprigs 
of parsley, one clove, and half a bay-leaf; 
cook for one hour, slowly but constantly, with 
covered saucepan. 

Peel and stone one pint of olives. Add 
them to the duck five minutes before serving. 
Arrange the duck on a hot platter—the olives 
around it, and also a few heart-shaped pieces 
of toast. 

Serve very hot. 


one 


The wine may be omitted 

















SALMI OF DUCK WITH OLIVES. 


if preferred. Left-over roast duck may be 
served in this way, cooking for twenty min- 
utes only. 
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ITH the fragrance that 
breathes through the 
yellowing pages of some 
treasured ancient 
recipe-book inspiring 
her, at least one house- 
keeper of adventurous 
spirit has of late proved 
herself independent of 
the unpicturesque cooking-stove 
and gas-range, and has triumphantly had the 
family meals prepared in real Colonial fash- 
ion at the open fireplace. The spicy memo- 
ries of other days which linger around old 
hearthstones and tell of the good cheer pre- 
pared and partaken of in days gone by, 
have by this means been most pleasantly re- 
vived and proved to be no gastronomic myths 
of other times, but genuine good 
“most excellently true.” 





hopelessly 


things, 


Like the immortal directions for jugging 
a hare, which begin 


“first catch your 
hare,” it must be 
said that to step 
back into the cook- 
ing domains of a 
THE GRIDIRON. hundred years ago, 
and to follow the 


ways of the housewives of those times, a big 
open fireplace, deep and wide, is indispensa- 
ble to suecess. It must be one which will 
permit of “a good clere fire with no smoke,” 
to quote a most capable dame who lived and 
died a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Fortunately for those who would like to 
prove for themselves that the singularly ex- 
cellent flavor said to belong to old-fashioned 
cookery is a veritable truth, the fashion of 
architecture to-day has made an open fire- 
place a part of nearly every modern dwelling, 
whether it is in an 
Adirondack “ cabin ” 
a town or coun- 
try house. Given the 
fireplace and the de- 
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AN IRON BRAZITER. 


sire which every good housekeeper has for 
conquering new fields, and success shall await 
you, and the plaudits of an appreciative 
family shall be yours, whether you only 
serve them oysters roasted over the coals, lift- 
ing each one up “with the thongs when ye 
mouth of ye oyster is open, & melt butter 
for a sauce,” or whether you venture on more 
difficult feats and serve them a whole din- 
ner from the hearth. 

Naturally, the im- 
plements for this fire- 
cookery differ 
from those of to-day. 
The frying-pans and 
skillets must have 
such abnormally long 
handles as will per- 
mit them to reach the 
fire without the cook’s 
face and hands being scorched. The grid- 
irons and toasters must stand upon iron 
legs which will raise them sufficiently above 
the fire to prevent burning, as also must the 
pots and braizing-kettles. Lucky indeed is 
the housekeeper who can unearth some of 
the genuine old kitchen furnishings from the 
dusty depths of some forgotten or long-closed 
closet. 

Such a closet was 
ransacked not long 
ago in a two-century- 
old house, and the 
things which were 
found in it were 
scoured and furbished 
up, and placed with pride on either side of the 
wide kitchen fireplace: curious-shaped iron 
braziers for carrying hot coals, spidery three- 
legged gridirons, an iron toaster which bore 
a truly startling resemblance to a lizard! 
And waffle-irons with curious devices wrought 
in the iron, so that when the waffle was baked 
a tracery of squares or curves, a crescent or 
a star or two would be imprinted on its 
crisply 


side 





THE CREAM 


JUG. 


THE TOASTER. 


delicious sides. On one was stamped 
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the outline of a pineapple with its leaves, on 
another were innumerable dotted squares. 
Side by side with these was an immense 
copper kettle which was at once surmised to 
be the identical one used “ for boyling hams 
in syder,” long a traditional dish in this par- 
ticular house. Store of pewter was there, 
too, and high up on a shelf among some 
nicked and cracked old china stood a truly 
delightful crockery cow! A cow, if you 
please, which was a cream-jug, with her tail 


were always built in at the side of the hearth, 
and stretched far back, at times mysteriously 
dim, and again glowing red as the hot ashes 
were raked out, to be replaced by juicy pies 
and pan after pan of bread. These brick 
ovens could and did give to everything cooked 
in them a delicious all-round crustiness that 
can seldom be attained in modern ovens. 
On baking days a big wood fire was built in- 
side of them and let to burn low; then with 
the long-handled iron “ peel” which always 





AT LEAST ONE HOUSEKEEPER HAS PROVED 


curled up over her back for a handle, her open 
mouth for a spout, and a hole in her back 
to put the cream in. She was treasure 
enough, had the closet contained nothing else! 

In more than one old farmhouse just such 
collections of utensils from the kitchen realms 
of the seventeen-hundreds have been found, 
just such treasure heaps discovered. 

One thing the modern house will lack, even 
though open fireplaces yawn in every room, 
and that is a brick oven. In old houses these 





HERSELF INDEPENDENT OF THE COOK STOVE. 


hung alongside, all the reddening ashes must 
be raked out. Next, your bare arm must be 
thrust in, and if you could just stand the 
heat while you counted twenty, then in with 
your pies—the oven was just right! 

Lacking the oven, many of the most al- 
luring recipes in the old manuscript books 
must either be passed over or tried, as they 
never were meant to be tried, in a stove. 
But who shall hinder you from attempting 
“a frickasie ”? 
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THE DRESSER WITH ITS CANTONWARE AND PEWTER. 


“Take ye fowls cut them in pieces and 
clean them season wth peper & salt a little 
mace nuttmeg cloves, some parslay, a little 
bit of onion. Let them lay 2 hours then 
flowr them very well, fry in sweet butter & 
make ye butter hott before you put them in. 
Fry a fine brown. Wash ye pan & put them 
in a gain wth a pint of gravy. Lett them 
swimyer in ye gravy. Take the yolks of 3 
eggs with a little grated nuttmeg & a little 
juce of lemon & 2 spoonfulls of wine. Shake 
it over the fire till it is as thick as cream, 
pour over yr frickasie and so serve it to ye 
table hott.” 

The good dame who proved and wrote out 
that recipe in the year of grace 1734 may 
have been weak in her spelling and nearly 
bereft of punctuation, but who that ever 
tasted that gravy in which “ye fowls swim- 
yered” could help forgiving her spelling and 
blessing her memory ? 

To “broyle eells,” she wrote: “ First skin 
your eells & slit them down the back, cut 
them in large pieces & throw a very little 


peper and salt over them & broyle on a grid- 
iron over a clear charcole fire for the sauce 
melted butter vinegar & a little nuttmeg.” 

In 1718 another dame of the same family 
kept in carefully neat writing the household 
accounts of her mother. If the time-browned 
pages are carefully followed it is easy to tell 
what happened beside her hearth from month 
to month. The spelling is copied exactly: 


Ze. @ 
MD n. ocaceh Chae te eke ae — § 6 
* Water millions & cowcumbers....... — 38 6 
we EE secktaresd BU ce sere -13 — 
ae eT ee —— T% 
ey  '.., 5 bd cn be cies s — 10 9 
“ Fish & cranberrys, greens & eggs.... - 4 T% 
a 0 tld CU I Pree - 410% 
ee ee EE pa paeencdenscuabereces - 6— 
-— ss a OF ree eee — 2 4% 
© Fee Gee BOWE 2 cece taeces. - 6 — 
a ™ the citchin floor............ i Oe 
ek EE. os Nar ad aes es 63 60 4.0 ecw 0 ke — 3— 
*“ 1 White washing brush............ — 2— 
OF EY ED iw e-c ve ccecceioss — ™— 
“ Flower, eggs, & bread.............. —- 6 2 


For a schafindish................. — Gam 
To 1 pr thongs & shovel with brass nobs — 11 — 
The items set forth conjure up many pic- 
tures. It is easy, for instance, to imagine 
the big copper preserving-kettle swung over 
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the fire,and the quinces and the “ loaf suggar ” 
forming a succulent combination therein. 
Think of the many comfortable afternoon 
cups that lay in that pound of “ Bohe” tea, 
and the cleanliness of spotless floor and walls 
and glittering utensils in which that kitchen 
must have revelled after those “ white wash 
and scrobbing brushes ” put to use! 
That the “citchin floor” was mended is a 
pleasure, while whether her chickens 
gravy of as tempting a flavor as 
Madam Ann de Peyster, 
to be revealed; or perhaps 
broylers.” 

Madam de Peyster knew of an inimitable 
way of stewing pigeons too, though her fash- 
ion of flinging away butter and putting 
sweetbreads and “ mushorooms ” in her sauce 
seems extravagantly lavish. 


were 


swim- 
yered in 
of her niece, 
is a secret 
they were “ 


those 


never 


TO STEW PIGEONS 

“ Take yr pigeons & clean them flower them. 
Take a stewing pan & brown a qr pound of 
butter in it then put in yr pigeons & when 
they are brown on both sides take them out 
& fling away yr butter & wash yr pan clean. 
Put yr pigeons in again wth as much water 
as will cover them 2 
bay leaf. Let them stew slowly 1 hr & half. 
Strain out yr liquor & take ye yolks of 
eggs beat up wth a spoonful of vinegar. Mix 
in yr liquor, thicken it. Put yr pigeons in 
ye dish & throw yr sauce upon it. You must 
ad to yr sauce swetbreds, mushorooms & 
rosted chesnuts. Boyle these half an hr.” 


cloves peper salt one 
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Should these recipes seem too much for 
your untried skill, seour your “ waffer irons ” 
and lightly beat up these waffers with the 
orange-flower flavor: 

“Io a pound of white flowr 4% a pound of 
fine sugr Then take a little water & boyle & 
melt in it % a pound of good butter. Take 
ye yolks of 2 eggs & beat them well in a 
spoonfull of orange flowr water & a little 
lemon peel shred small, beat all these very 
well, butter yr irons & bake them over a quick 
clere wood fire. A spoonfull makes a waffer 
scrape the edge of yr iron wth a knife & when 
yr waffers is baked, role them up.” 

The possibilities of Colonial cookery are 
abundantly shown even by these few recipes, 
which originated at an amply wide fireplace 
in a house that was old when the last century 
was new, and from whose hearthstones meals 
were prepared and sent up to the wainscoted 
dining-room overhead, to be partaken of by 
Benjamin Franklin, Lafayette, de. Rocham- 
beau, and no less a personage than the great 
Washington himself. 

But the enjoyment that is in such cookery 
you will never know until you let your “ wood 
fire burn clere,” and over the hot coals re- 
maining from the burned-down logs you con- 
coct some such dish as tickled the palates of 
those Colonial lords and masters for whose 
good pleasure the dutiful housewives of those 
early times scorched their faces, taxed their 
inventive powers, and proved themselves com- 
plete mistresses of the open fireplace and all 
the things that pertain to it. 
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O one denies, in this day and genera- 

N tion, when the gospel of the tooth- 
brush and cleanliness has been widely 
preached and gained many converts, that good 
teeth are a big factor in health, happiness, 
and success. But there are yet fathers and 
mothers who believe that the time to care 
for their children’s teeth is not until the 
second and permanent teeth are well es- 
tablished. As a good education and good 
health should begin with a grandmother, as 
Dr. Holmes wittily declared, so it is even 
true that good teeth for a child begin 
with the mother. This point is rarely touched 
upon by the many wise writers on dental sur- 
gery, but is nevertheless vital. For the bene- 
fit of her unborn child a mother should be 
painstaking with her diet, and eat as much 
bone-forming food as possible. It is not 
necessary that she or the young child should 
eat so great a quantity of the various cereals 
daily, but that a small supply should be con- 
stant and persistent. The markets are filled 
with a great variety of the preparations of 
wheat, barley, and oats, the chief materials 
from which mushes and many other dishes 
are made, and if we add to them the foods 
which can be made from rice, rye, and maize 
or corn, it will be seen that there is room 
for that constant variety which is one means 
of having “ good digestion wait on appetite.” 
Whether a mother is able to bestow upon 
her child good teeth by inheritance or not, 
the care of them begins with the very first 
tiny tooth. These little milk teeth are 
twenty in number, and are usually replaced 
by the permanent teeth by the time the child 
is eleven or twelve years old. Of this tem- 
porary set there are four incisors, or cutting 
teeth, in each jaw, two canines, and four 
bicuspids. The canine teeth take their name 
from the fact that they mark the human 
species as flesh-eating animals, while the bi- 
cuspids gain their name from having two 
points or cusps for grinding the food. When 
about six years of age a child gets his first 
molar or grinder with its broad crown and 








many ridges for grinding. This molar is per- 
manent, and many parents fail to recognize 
it until decay has gone quite too far. 

These little teeth should be kept clean and 
filled just as carefully as permanent teeth. 
One of the most obvious reasons is to spare 
a tiny child any unnecessary pain. One sleep- 
less night spent in the care of a suffering 
child with the toothache is more than enough 
to convince a mother. Filling the tiny cavi- 
ties that a dentist finds in such teeth does not 
give a child pain. The bit of soft filling stops 
the decay, and the tooth is thus kept in its 
position in the jaw until thrust out by na- 
ture. A child’s first tooth should not be pulled 
until it fairly drops at the touch. If it is 
taken from the jaw before the permanent 
tooth is well formed, the jaw shrinks. When 
the permanent tooth appears, being larger 
than its predecessor, it does not find the 
proper room which growth of the jaw would 
otherwise give, and the results are those ugly 
overlappings so disfiguring, so painful, and so 
costly to remedy. A large well-curved jaw is 
the first preparation for handsome teeth, but 
the size of the jaw is not within the scope of 
parental care. The best that can be done 
is not to decrease its size by untimely re- 
moval of the teeth. The new tooth absorbs a 
part of material for its own use from the 
small roots of the first one. Any one who has 
looked at the entire absence of roots on a 
first, shell-like tooth which drops aut by na- 
ture’s push will recognize this, and readily 
understand that to have pulled the tooth too 
soon would have robbed the new tooth of its 
needed material and made it just so much 
less strong and healthy. Watch the child’s 
teeth, have them regularly inspected by a 
competent dentist, and keep them in their 
places until these are usurped by the rightful 
permanent owners. 

Dental inspection and care is, however, 
largely repair of damage rather than pre- 
vention. There is even yet more to be done 
at home to anticipate the coming of this 
second crop of teeth that should last the 
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child into old age. The first care of the 
mother during the years in which the child 
can do little for himself is to keep the teeth 
clean. From the great day that the first tooth 
comes until the child can be taught to use 
a tooth-brush, his mother should carefully 
clean the teeth with a soft brush. The most 
important time for doing this is just before 
putting him to bed. During the long hours of 
the night the bits of food and the acids formed 
by these have uninterrupted chance to disease 
the gums and the teeth themselves. See to it, 
therefore, that the child’s mouth is clean be- 
fore you tuck him into bed. The ideal plan 
would be to clean the teeth after every time 
of eating, but that is not always practicable, 
and cleansing both night and morning is 
quite satisfactory. When a child is accus- 
tomed. to having a brush used both night and 
morning, especially the former, he will ac- 
quire the habit, which will last a lifetime. 
Teach a child by example not to clean his 
teeth with pins or needles, but to use some 
soft silk or linen floss or a soft pine or quill 
pick, at the same time drilling into him that 
this daily, needful task is to be done in 
privacy. 

There are many kinds of tooth washes and 
powders widely advertised, and many_of them 
doubtless satisfactory. But there are other 
simple alkaline washes quite within the power 
of any mother to make, which will have 
the added advantage that she knows of what 
they are made. Too many tooth powders 
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which whiten the teeth contain acids which 
destroy at the same time. In fact, snow- 
white teeth are not to be desired, as they 
are too soft, and soon crumble. Ordinary 
cooking-soda—bicarbonate of sodium—made 
into a weak solution, is healthful when used 
to rinse the teeth, especially after taking any 
form of iron or strong tonic. A little ecom- 
mon salt or borax dissolved in water, equally 
weak, is good to use, having first brushed 
the teeth in clear water. A drop or two of 
tincture of myrrh added to a tumbler of 
water is effective and antiseptic, and leaves 
the mouth with a clean, smooth feeling. Lis- 
terine is also to be recommended. It should 
be well diluted and used as in the case of 
myrrh. 

Besides this outward care of the present 
teeth the body must be supplied with material 
from which to grow the new ones. This ma- 
terial the child has given him in his food. 
Too much cannot be said of the need of 
plenty of cereals and fruit and vegetables, to- 
gether with milk, for this important period 
of growth. If the supply of the bone-forming 
material is too small, the growing bones of 


the body get the larger share, and the teeth 


invariably suffer. See to it that the young 
child has every day cereal in some form, whole- 
wheat bread, plenty of milk, and few sweets, 
except with his regular meals. The constant 
nibbling of candy between meals keeps an 
acid condition of the mouth which is deadly 
to good teeth and good temper. 
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riety in some of his processes. One bunch makes a pie, he says, and 

he advises choosing the reddish stalks, also the smallest possible, as 
most sweet and tender. The pie is baked in a deep oval dish with no under 
crust. The chef chooses from the bunch two or three of the smaller stalks 
to put aside for tartlets, the crust for which he rolls out from the trimmings 
of that prepared for the pie. Having skinned the stalks intended for the pie, 
they are quickly cut into dice and put into the dish in which it will be 
baked. The fruit is piled high and the dish seems almost too full, but the 
shrinkage in cooking demands this. Over the rhubarb is put a coffee-cupful 
of sugar, and the dish is set aside that a syrup may form. The smaller stalks 
are similarly treated in readiness for the tarts. Other matters engage his 
attention, but he does not forget to give each dish an occasional shake, 
taking it in both hands and effectually disturbing the contents all through. 
In a scant half-hour perhaps the fruit is ready. A little more sugar is added, 
and a final shake or two given before the crust, previously made, is fitted 
on, trimmed quickly, brushed with a beaten egg white thinned with a little 
water, pricked, and it is ready for the oven. It is baked forty minutes, 
the heat stronger below than above, that the rhubarb may be sufficiently 
eo0oked. The tart shells are also filled to overflowing, no syrup added, the 
tops sprinkled with sugar. The syrup left may be mixed with a little apricot 
jam and poured over the tarts, or can be saved to flavor a fruit sauce for a 
blane-mange or rice cups the next day. 

An evidence that furniture manufacturers accept the necessity for economy 
of space in most city living is noted in some bedsteads recently seen. These 
are fitted with drawers at each end extending across the width. They 
are entirely enclosed and are thus protected from the dust, and will hold 
bodices, a fluffy boa, or some daintily trimmed hat that demands space from 
all encroachment. 

A tea connoisseur says that if tea is ground fine like coffee, its flavor as 
well as its strength is increased. A little hot water is added first, and after 
about two minutes, the boiling water, to the moistened paste. In from seven 
to ten minutes the drink is ready. A small hint from the Chinese relates 
to any brewing of tea. This is that the water should not be added at the 
exact boiling-point, but be allowed to stand a few seconds to become quiet 
before it is poured over the leaves. 

A lecturer on hygiene recently advised his hearers as to the proper position 
for sleeping. “ Always lie on the right side,” he said, “with legs stretched 
out full length, and arms rather close to the side of the body and straight 
down, or, if that is not comfortable, in any downward position. On no account 
clasp them above the head, which sometimes may seem restful at first. This 
position drives the blood away from the heart and sends it to the head, causing 
restlessness and uncomfortable dreams even if it does not prevent sleep. The 
muscles of the face and neck should be relaxed—all muscles, indeed—to get 
real rest, and the mouth should be gently closed. The latter caution is em- 


A FRENCH cook making a rhubarb pie offers perhaps a suggestive va- 
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phasized for older women, who must combat a tendency growing with the 
years, to drop or protrude the jaw as the face is settling for sleep—a habit 
which leaves its imprint in waking hours.” 

In buying a soup-set it will be found economical to choose a French set 
rather than one of the English style. These come with a low broad tureen 
that rests on a platter, and the plates are small-sized, rather deep, and 
nearly flat-bottomed. The plates may then be used for several other courses 
than soup, and with the tureen’s serving platter will be found useful as 
a dessert set or for various vegetables that are served alone and with a sauce, 
like cauliflower, asparagus, and others. The French soup-plates, too, are ex- 
cellent ones for serving raw oysters in shells, being deep enough to hold 
a good bed of chipped ice. 

A rice blanc-mange served at a French table recently was an ideal con- 
fection whose homely base was scarcely suspected. Into a double boiler 
went first three cupfuls of milk, a pinch of salt, and a secant half cupful of 
rice that had been thoroughly washed. This was cooked till the milk was 
entirely absorbed, when a third of a box of gelatine, soaked in cold water 
and dissolved by placing the cup over the steam of a teakettle, was added. 
As the mixture began to thicken a half cupful of powdered sugar, a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, and a wine-glass of sherry were added, with finally a 
half pint of cream whipped to a stiff froth. The mixture was then turned 
into a wetted mould and set away in a cold place till needed. 

Housewives should not forget that the lids, rubbers, and fasteners of pre- 
serve -jars, taken usually at preserving time from the top shelf of the 
kitchen closet, or some other not often invaded corner, should be sterilized 
before using. Mere washing is not enough. They should be put in a kettle 
or large pan, the vessel filled with cold water that is then brought to the 
hard boiling-point over the fire. The cold water heated slowly soaks off any 
gumined preserve juice left from careless washing, and the later boiling 
sterilizes. Afterwards handle as little as possible with the hands, using a 
clean skimmer to slip the lids on the jars, and taking care that soiled kitchen 
towels do not undo the sterilizing work. 

The ease with which most dishes may be garnished should encourage the 
inexperienced in an effort to accomplish this bit of kitchen fancy-work. 
Mashed potato, for example, pressed out in forms or roses around a simple 
stew quite transforms its serving, and lends an appetizing effect that can 
easily be missed in careless arrangement of so homely a dish. The potato 
is mashed thoroughly and beaten light with a little milk, butter, and salt, 
then passed through a pastry-bag in little forms as a border around the meat 
or cream mixture on the platter. Pastry-bags are very cheap and can be 
bought at any house-furnishing shop. In an emergency, quickly made cornu- 
copias of stiff white writing-paper have been known to serve. 

Tt is evident that the microbe theory is going to leave us with very little 
free from its contaminating touch. Kissing as a means of greeting has long 
been vetoed by scientists, and now a radical investigator puts a ban upon 
hand-shaking. The friendly hand-clasp, he asserts, may mean the communi- 
cation of a deadly microbe, and warns us to omit it. In a way this caution 
is not unwarrantable if we admit danger from any sort of personal contact. 
Physicians invariably advise no touching of the face or mouth with the 
fingers, lest some slight abrasion of the skin may afford entrance to germs 
which, they assert, are apt to be carried under the nails or in the moist hand- 
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palm. Accepting this, as we long have, it is easy to understand that from 
hand to hand may travel also evil things. 

The Italian cook in preparing a salad dressing omits pepper as one of its 
ingredients. With that exception the dressing is like that of the French, 
in the method of compounding. By way of beginning, a clove of gar- 
lie is rubbed around the bowl, then the leaves, whatever they may be— 
lettuce, endive, chicory, romaine, or some other green—are sprinkled with 
salt before oil is dropped over them as they are tossed about, till a perceptible 
coating is made. A little vinegar is then sprinkled through, the proportion 
being about one tablespoon to six of oil. 

A recent trip abroad quite dispelled the pleasure a New York woman had 
theretofore taken in the beautifuily polished floors of such French homes 
as she had visited in this country. When she saw, in France, the serious 
effort needed to keep the bare floors in condition, her admiration of the latter 
was diminished. Women work on their knees, rubbing a brick wrapped 
in wollen cloths over the waxed surfaces, for hours at a time in a way that 
tires one to look at them. The statement that chest and lung troubles 
are frequently produced from this labor was easily credited after a sight of 
the maids at the toil. The weighted brush much used in this country is an 
improvement, but even this is out of place in the hands of a small delicate 
woman, and the work should be reserved for the weekly visit of the odd-job 
man. 


To restore the polish to mahogany furniture a dressing is recommended 
that is made by mixing four tablespoonfuls of turpentine with four of sweet- 
oil; add one teaspoonful of lemon juice and ten drops of ammonia. Shake 


thoroughly and apply with a soft cloth. 

A housekeeper who has more time than money has prolonged the usefulness 
of a pair of old lace curtains by appliquéing them on a foundation of thin 
silk of a pale rose shade. Each curtain was carefully basted on its foundation, 
the lace net cut away wherever it was found worn through the border, and the 
pattern outlined in a linen floss of the same shade. The plain net, which 
was in a good state of preservation, was dotted over with a spray design 
worked in the same floss. The effect was extremely good—combining the 
richness of brocade with the airiness of lace. 

A meat souffié is an appetizing way to utilize cold meat, and may be served 
as the substantial part of a luncheon or supper. Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a saucepan; add two tablespoonfuls of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, two dashes of white pepper, and, gradually, one pint of milk, stirring 
steadily. When boiling, after the milk has been added, stir in half a cupful 
of stale bread crumbs, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley,, and half a 
teaspoonful of onion juice. Remove from the fire and stir in one pint of 
cold meat chopped fine and the yolks of three eggs well beaten. Then 
fold in the whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Pour the mixture 
into a pudding-dish buttered, and bake in a moderate oven in a dish of hot 
water about twenty-five minutes. Serve immediately with tomato or mush- 
room sauce. 

In no well-regulated kitchen nowadays is the old-fashioned method of singe- 
ing poultry with burning paper tolerated. Much neater and more convenient 
and effectual is it to hold the fowl over the flame of a gas-stove. If that is 
not available, a little aleohol poured into a soup-plate and lighted produces an 
equally serviceable and cleanly singeing agent. 
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ROM time immemorial fancy-work of 

one kind or another has been considered 

a pastime or diversion for gentlewomen, 
and each era has its work of distinctive char- 
acter. Years ago fancy-work in general was 
exclusively of an ornamental nature. The 
present period, however, is decidedly utili- 
tarian, and most of us are more or less im- 
bued with its practical ideas. We turn to ac- 
count the minutes (or hours, as the case may 
be) which heretofore were dissipated wholly 
for pastime. 

The fanecy-work of to-day is of a most 
practical character; the lace on many a 
woman’s gown is the work of her own hand, 
and, to her credit be it said, in many cases 
it is quite equal to that of the trained lace- 
maker. Battenberg and Renaissance laces have 
come in for their share of patronage, and, 
while not usurping their place, a new lace has 
sprung into favor, known as Teneriffe lace. 
This is fashioned entirely of thread, as fine 
or as coarse as is deemed best for the article 
which it is to adorn, and with no other ac- 
cessory than a coarse sewing-needle. Unlike 
Battenberg lace, no braids or rings are re- 
quired for its construction, and the ingenuity 
of the worker is given a freedom denied it in 





PIN-CUSHION FOR LACE-MAKING. 
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almost all other styles of ‘fancy-work. She 
may deviate from the prescribed lines, and, 
knotting and tying the threads at will, in- 
vent shapes and forms which when com- 
pleted show originality and character. For 
those who are unable to design thus, a num- 
ber of patterns are here illustrated which 
may be copied exactly. 

There are several contrivances upon which 
are laid the threads which form the founda- 
tion of the lace, but in Teneriffe, from which 
place, where it originated, the lace derives its 
name, a cushion similar to a small pin-cush- 
ion is employed, with no other adjunct than 
large-sized pins. Teneriffe is in the Canary 
Islands, and the peasant women evolved this 
beautiful and easily worked lace, first in a 
primitive manner with coarse threads, gradu- 
ally making it finer and more delicate, until 
at last threads of the finest texture were em- 
ployed, producing this exquisite result, deli- 
cate as the frost upon the pane. 

Cushions may be purchased with designs 
stamped on the face and reverse side, or a 
cushion may be made easily at home. For all 
practical purposes a cushion four inches and 
a half square is best in size. This must be 
covered with a dark material (green is con- 
ceded to be best for the eyes), as it facilitates 
the work of weaving the white threads. Upon 
this cushion draw a circle, with a compass or 
otherwise, two inches in diameter; around 
this circle make thirty-two perforations and 
mark the latter with a dot of white ink or 
white paint as seen on the cushion illustrated. 
Heavy pins at least an inch and a quarter 
long are thrust into the cushion at each per- 
foration. These must be inserted at an angle 
so that their heads retain the threads without 
slipping. The cushion is now fully prepared 
and the lace-work may be begun. 

In beginning, the thread is cast on the 
pins, the cushion in the left hand, by holding 
the end under the left thumb, outside the 
circle of pins. As the cirele is perfect, any 
point may be taken for the starting-point, 
and I might add, in passing, that it greatly 
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facilitates the work to have two large black- 
headed pins at opposite points of the circle. 
With the thread held in the position explain- 
ed, place it at the left of the lower black pin, 
cross to the opposite black pin, and cast on 
from left to right; then thread over lower 
black pin, then on pin to left of upper black, 
over pin to right of lower black, over upper 
pin toward left, and so continue, working all 
the upper pins from left to right, and the 
lower from right to left. This method pre- 
vents the threads from crossing, and permits 
of easy darning and more uniform work. 
Great care must be exercised in the matter 
of laying these threads, as they must not lap, 
but each one lie separate at the margin. 
This movement is exceedingly simple once it 
is acquired, although it is a trifle puzzling in 
the beginning to attain the correct direction 
without permitting the thread to lap. Thread 
should be cast on each pin; should one or two 
remain without thread, unwind without re- 
moving the pins, and start from the begin- 
ning, following the directions more closely. 
When the radii of the circle or wheel are 
properly set, each pin will retain one loop of 
thread forming two radii, and the starting 
thread will hold all the others from under- 
neath, with the finishing thread uppermost. 
Tie these two together twice, directly in the 
centre, and cut off the short end. The 
thread is now cut from the spool, allowing a 
very long needleful. A coarse needle about 
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DOILY OF TENERIFFE LACE. 
the length of a milliner’s needle is used for 
the darning of the design. If the needle is 


not pointless, work with the eye end first. 
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The directions are for making the small 
circles surrounding the linen doily—the sim- 
plest of Teneriffe lace patterns. After mak- 





STAR DESIGN OF SILK THREAD. 


ing a few of these circles, the fancier one in 
the centre may be followed without difficulty. 

Pass the needle under half the threads from 
one black pin to the other, forming a button- 
hole stitch. Pass the needle under again, 
taking the remaining half with another but- 
tonhole stitch. Press all the pins down and 
darn four times around the centre. The 
darning should be worked under and over 
each thread, working the needle near the mar- 
gin or pins, but drawing the thread down 
toward the centre. There being an even num- 
ber of threads, these cannot be perfectly 
darned; consequently, at the end of each row 
take up two threads on the needle, and count 
as one stitch. 

When the darning is completed take an 
under stitch toward the centre to hold it in 
position, and work the first circle of knot 
stitches about one-quarter of an inch be- 
yond, by carrying the thread out on a line 
with one of the radii. Two threads from the 
one pin are taken up with this knot stitch. 
The second circle of knot stitches is worked 
in the same manner, only over two adjacent 
threads —that is, the last thread of pin 
No. 1 and the first thread of pin No. 
2. This separation forms the perfect loops 
around the completed wheel, so that the 
stitches must be taken quite close to the pin- 
heads. Directions for carrying out the star 
design and other more elaborate patterns will 
be given next month. 
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THE RECKLESS CHAUFFEUR 
MOTHER GOOSE AS SHE ISN'T 


There was an ancient man 

With a prehistoric gun, 

Who couldn’t hit the duck on the lake, 
lake, lake. 

Said the duck, “Don’t mind a bit! 

For you really make a hit 

As a curio of antiquated make, make, 


make.” L. M. S. 
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AN INQUIRY 
St. Perer. “ And this, 
you see, is the Judgment 
Book.” 
Sprrit. “ Did Carnegie 
present this, too?” 


COMES HIGH 

KNICKER. “ Experience 
is' the best teacher.” 

Bocker. “ Well, aren't 
we always raising her 
salary?” 

TESTING IT 

“ Say, old man, let’s go 
out and have a big time 
to-night.” 

“What are you cele- 
brating?” 

“Tve just thought out 
a new excuse to mention 
to my wife.” 

RIGHTEOUS PRIDE 

“ Bighead’s patronizing 
airs are simply insuffer- 
able. What makes him so 
supercilious lately?” 

“Oh, he has a right to 
feel puffed up. Anybody 
would in his place.” 

“ What’s he done that’s 
so marvellous?” 

“ He didn’t forget a sin- 
gle thing his wife told 
him to have done to the 
house while she was away 
this summer.” 
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FACTS REVEALED 
Jack Sprat could eat no 

fat, 

His wife could eat no 

lean, 
And thus between them 
both, you see, 

It made no difference, 
because they lived in a 
boarding - house, and 
didn’t get either. 


HER METHODS 


STELLA. “ So she mar- 
ried him to reform him? 
How did she begin?” 

BELLA. “ By spending 
a lot of money. You 
know how hard it is for 
a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


THE SECRET OUT 

The Princes in the 
Tower were trying to 
fathom their  uncle’s 
motive. 

“ But why do you sup- 
pose he wants to mur- 
der us?” asked Edward. 

“T don’t know,” re- 
turned his brother, “ un- 
less somebody has been 
trying to tell him some 
of the bright things we 
get off.” 

This, indeed, proved it 
was a shame such pre- 
cocity should be lost to 
Britain. 


IN JOCUND VEIN 


I HEARD MY MAMMA SAY SHE’D LIKE A RABBIT FOR HER LUNCH, 
So BUNNIE’S IN HER CHAFIN’ DISH ALL CURLED UP IN A BRUNCH; 
HE DOESN’T LIKE IT VERY WELL—HE’S SQUIRMING ROUND A LOT. 


I WONDER IF HE’LL BE MORE PLEASED WHEN HE GETS NICE AND HOT? 
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“ Wor’s DE BEST WAY TER WIN ER WOMAN, 


JIMMIE?” 


“ WHY, TELL HER EVERY MINUTE SHE IS DE 
BEAUTIFULLEST OF CREATURES, AN’ IN BETWEEN- 
TIMES FEED HER WID CANDY.” 


MAMMA. “ RemMemMBer, WILLIE, THIS HURTS 
MAMMA MORE THAN IT DOES YOU.” 

WILLIE. “ YES—MAYBE; BUT IT DOESN’T LEAVE 
RLISTERS ON You.” 
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City Children and Fresh Air 


o HE hope of the world lies ever in the children” is a saying that 
g) our great cities need especially to consider. In the crowded living 
districts there often seems little hope for the child, particularly in 
summer-time. The tenement rooms are close and stifling, and the noisy 
narrow streets outside are like a furnace seven times heated. The babies 
have a hard time of it; the older children are sickly and listless. They 
have missed the children’s birthright—green fields and pure air and the 
broad lap of Mother Nature. To bring back this lost birthright into their 
lives, if only for a little while every year, is to bring health and strength and 
hope to the children of the city streets, and so to the future of the city itself. 
The New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
knows the condition of the children of the poor in the summer, and its summer 
home, “ Sea Breeze,” at West Coney Island, is planned to give the quickest, 
widest, and most enduring benefit to them. Mothers, exhausted by nursing 
sick babies, are brought to “Sea Breeze” with their infants for a week at a 
time, to be relieved by trained nurses and taught how best to care for the 
little ones when they go back, rested and restored. The “little mothers,” 
forced too early to take up their share of the family burden, are here set 
free for a while to enjoy the new delights of sea-bathing, games, and nature 
study, while their little charges are happy in the kindergarten. Eyes grow 
bright, and cheeks are rosy, and groups of happy children go back to the 
tenements with a memory of sky and sea never to be forgotten. Only those 
familiar with the summer life of the city poor can truly appreciate the value 
of such fresh-air work, perhaps; but it ought to appeal to us all, in both 
its palpable need and its striking efficiency. 

For twenty years the A. I. C. P. has carried on its work, increasing it 
year by year. In 1883, 1415 babies, mothers, and children were given an 
outing. In 1890, the number had risen to 11,200. In 1902, 19,909 was the 
record, breaking all previous ones. Over two thousand had a week or more 
at “Sea Breeze,” while the rest were taken for shorter periods, day excur- 
sions, etc. Yet this large number are not chosen at random. The association 
staff, experienced in the work, made over eight thousand personal visits last 
summer among the poor in order to select the little guests as carefully as 
possible. As the work grows, it is done better and better, and its economy 
of administration is shown by the fact that a gift of five dollars will send a 
child to “Sea Breeze” for two weeks. Twenty-five dollars supports and 
names a bed in the little hospital all one summer. One hundred and twenty- ] 
five dollars provides a day excursion for a large party of mothers and children. 

In these hot summer days, when city streets are blistering in the heat, 
there should surely be some of us who feel like taking a share, no matter 
how small, in the work at “Sea Breeze.” <A check or postal order for any 
amount, sent to Robert Shaw Minturn, Treasurer, at 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York, will help to give a week of happiness to some little life, 
rest some tired mother, or even, perhaps, save the life of some ailing baby, 
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drooping in the close heat of the tenements. “The hope*of the world lies 
ever in the children,” and the birthright of the child is fresh air. 





Gossip, and What to do About It 


OSSIP, we might as well admit, has a perennial interest for the best 

of us. Though we listen to it with a guilty conscience and pride our- 
selves on the fact that at any rate we did not introduce the subject, yet we 
listen. We know—for have we not read books, and gone to plays wherein 
the whole catastrophe turned upon a bit of scandal’—we know that gossip 
is evil, that it speaks no truth and works no righteousness; yet the fact 
remains that it is most entertaining. It is the living novel; the play seen at 
once from behind the scenes and before the curtain. 

Perhaps it is no wonder, then, that in spite of all our resolutions we so 
seldom oppose it successfully. Even those of us who flatter ourselves that 
our interests are wider than our neighbor’s affairs, and declare, with con- 
siderable sincerity, that we like life better seen through the medium of 
Thackeray or Hawthorne than at first hand, even we find ourselves, every now 
and then, unable to stem the tide of personal chit-chat that invades our parlors 
and verandas. It is not curiosity merely that catches us, for every well- 
bred person has been under discipline in regard to this instinct from infancy 
up: but it is very often a wobbly and uncertain kindliness. 

We are unwilling to offend one friend even for the sake of shielding an- 
other; and it is, in truth, a difficult matter to check gossip without giving 
offence. Anything short of downright rebuke or open incredulity seems 
quite ineffectual. Even this has its dangers, for have we not all of us known 
social episodes where the effort to defend the absent has led merely to more 
violent accusations, the tale-bearer having been driven by opposition to 
justify his original statement by a stronger and stronger array of facts? 
After one or two such experiences, many of us content ourselves with as 
complete a silence as will pass unobserved, and by a resolve not to repeat 
what we have heard. But alas for frail human nature! At home there are 
those whom we trust with all our secrets; our hearts are teeming, and we 
proceed to make theirs teem. Presently we discover that we ourselves have 
helped to spread the story. 

What. then. are we to do? The fact of gossip, it appears, is not to be 
lightly disposed of; its roots are too deep in human interest. We can only 
attempt to change its spirit. Once such an attempt succeeded. It happened 
in this wise: In a certain neighborhood a man died, and afterward all spoke 
well of him. Thereupon his widow asked with poignancy why no one had 
said these things while he lived. The friends who heard her resolved from 
that moment to speak of each other living as they would speak of the be- 
loved dead; and gossip in that neighborhood, while it did not cease, became 
a blessing. Friends said appreciative things about each other and planned 
surprises and helps. Such a spirit, the spirit of genuine brotherly love, is 
the only spirit strong enough to meet and conquer the spirit of malice; and 
she who speaks ever so simply from the principle of charity—charity toward 
the gossipers, as beings of a like frailty with herself, and charity toward 
the absent—will find her words invested with a compelling power for good. 
In her presence unkindly gossip will be transformed to friendly interest. 
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a hye en mee ‘ FOR THE CHILDREN 
OS CTE PART I 

ONE summer day, with bunting gay, 

Two ships steamed out of New York Bay. 

On one was Tom, for Europe bound, 

Somewhat afraid that he'd be drowned, 

Because the waves were fierce and high. 

And on the ship that cruised near by 

Tom knew the Greatest Show on Earth 

Had found a tumbling, tossing berth; 

For, but an hour or two before, 

He’d seen the cages leave the shore 

With lions, tigers, wolves, and bears, 

And though they did not march in pairs, 

Their whines and howls, each growl and bar! 

Reminded Tom of Noah’s Ark, 

And every time the lions roared, 

He wished and wished he was on board 

The ship that held so many joys 

Designed for Europe’s girls and boys. 

And as the ship he called the Zoo 

In ocean’s mists was lost to view, 

He thought, “ What fun *twould be to own 

The Greatest Show on Earth alone!” 





Tom’s steamer sank that very night. 
He lost his father in his fright, 
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“I own the Greatest Show on Earth” 
















































































And on a raft was swept from sight. 
No soul save Tom was on the raft. 
It was a light and fragile craft, 
And to it Tom, all wet with spray, 
In terror clung till break of day. 
The sea was calm; he looked for land, - - io 
And spied a steamer near at hand. AIA 
But though he screamed and waved his 

coat, ran ey : : 
She made no move to launch a boat, “ : e ga y 
And as the raft quite near her swung, CK ste se eo 
Tom caught a rope that from her hung, OL Wiis ty Sor Sang 
And up it climbed as lithe and quick nes Wf: A eres eee 

“ . ” s S55 a = ef Se P> 

As any “ Monkey-on-a-stick. a Paecbatiees ; Rn SPO 
He cried “ Ahoy!” and searched the deck. A Ie pte J Obs. Scents 
No living soul was on the wreck— peel al PRON Geo enet 
For such she seemed, and it was clear ae < 
The panic-stricken crew in fear ies stie 
Had left her when the storm was past, 
Because they thought her sinking fast. ¢ 
Tom went below, and saw a sight hal By FAD 
That filled and thrilled him with delight. 180 Sy. eek 
What boy alive would still be blue? AG at, 
The steamer was‘the famous Zoo! - ! : é 
From cage to cage Tom fairly flew. nI OLAS ie 
“Hurrah!” he shouted, full of mirth, yh 


G yi) —s = 
“T own the Greatest Show on Earth!” Uf si Tt: ~ 
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“The hon gave him quite a fright” 
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“Miss Susie Jane ; 
the Ehimpanzee" 














With birds and beasts the ship was filled, 

And though Tom feared that he’d be 
killed, 

He stopped beside each cage and stall, 

And did his best to feed them all. 

The lion gave him quite a fright. 

“Come in and give poor me a bite; 

I’m hungry, boy,” he thought it sighed. 

“ You’re fat, but there is room inside!” 

The tiger stopped his cake-walk, too, 

And seemed to whine: “Say, I like you. 

For one nice boy of your style, dear, 

There is a splendid opening here.” 

They licked their chops. Tom shook his 
head. 

“No, thanks, but here’s some steak,” he 
said. 

In one cage Tom was pleased to see 

Miss Susie Jane, the Chimpanze, 

Of whose cute tricks he chanced to know, 

Because he’d seen her at the show. 

And so he did not have to guess 

That she would wear a hat and dress, 

And eat with knife and fork quite well, 

When some one rang the dinner bell. 

With happy laugh Tom set her free, 

And said, “ Come, Susie Jane, with me; 
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‘A leopard had escaped ils cage. 
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The Baby Elephant we'll get, / i) 
For he is also quite a pet, | 
And you my breakfast guests shall be.’ !] 
So hand in hand the Chimpanzee | 
And Tom ran off to Baby Ben, 

And soon released him from his pen. 
The Baby Hippo looked so blue 

That she was asked to breakfast, too, 
Inside a cabin of the Zoo. 

Miss Susie Jane the table found, 

And neatly placed the dishes round, 
While Tom prepared the Bill of Fare, 
And Baby Ben got each a chair. 

The Hippo brought the water in, 

And grinned a record-breaking grin. 
Then all sat down when grace was said, 
And ate their peanuts, hay, or bread. 
The guests were all polite and neat, 
Except that Susie climbed her seat 
And ate at times with both her feet. 
Tom looked around erelong, and saw 
A sight that roused his fear and awe— 
A leopard had escaped its cage, 

And crouched near by in sullen rage, 
As if a meal it there and then 


Would make of Tom or Baby Ben! “or ep 
(Concluded next month.) ak© “ a 
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The Bazar patterns, while somewhat higher in price than the majority of patterns offered by other 
makers, are for that very reason better worth buying. They are made by the cleverest designers in the 
country, and have the merit of exclusiveness. They are, because of their style and perfect fit, the best 
patterns on the market, and are admitted by all women who use them to hold first rank. In future each 
pattern will be accompanied by an illustration of the garment, and careful directions for making. 





Notse.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 
advertisement pages. (wing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 
is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order biank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


CHILD’S GUIMPE FROCK 


HE new child’s frock pattern No. 434 is 
fs one that will allow pretty combinations 
of color and material for school dresses 
and for afternoon wear. The guimpe style, 


which many mothers prefer for their little 
girls as being by far the neatest, because of 





TEA-J ACKET. 





Cut Paper Pattern No. 435. Price, 50 cents. 
Lace Bolero Pattern, 50 cents extra. 


the possibility of frequent laundering of the 
part which touches the skin, is perfectly prac- 
tical and almost always becoming. 

Made of cashmere, with bands of a con- 
trasting color, and with circles of dark silk 
or velvet buttonholed on to these bands, the 
frock is especially pretty. The same design 
may be carried out in plain serge with the 
trimming of bands of wide Hercules braid. 
The box-pleat at each side of the front is 
pretty and gives becoming fulness. The 

CHILD’S GUIMPE FROCK. blouse opens under the pleat. The same pleat 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 434 Price, 35 cents. appears in the top of each sleeve, being 
Sizes, 4, 6,8, 10, 12, and 14 years. pressed quite flat, but only caught into shape 











at the armhole seam. 
The back of the skirt 
is finished with two box- 
pleats, too, the opening 
being between them. 


TEA-GOWN 
PATTERN which 


may be used in sev- 
eral different ways, as il- 
lustrated here, is the new 
tea-gown, No. 435. The 
gown may be quite sim- 
ple, with tucks and a 
little embroidery or lace 
in plain bands, or it may 
be an elaborate garment 
with a lace jacket, the re- 
sult being suitable for 
afternoon tea. 

For a breakfast-jacket, 
or matinée, the pattern 
is practical, too. It is 
perforated to show just 
how long it should be cut 
to make a matinée. The 
tucks should be laid and 
basted the full length of 
the jacket, but stitched 








BACK OF NO. 


435. 
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TEA-GOWN WITH RENAISSANCE 


LACE 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 435. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. Price, 50 cents. 
Pattern of Lace Jacket, $1 50 extra, complete. 


JACKET. 


only to the depth of a yoke, and below that depth they may be 
pressed, giving somewhat the effect of an accordion-pleated gar- 
ment. The same plan may be carried out in the full-length 
tea-gown. The jacket, when made of light silk and finished with 
a bolero of lace, is dainty and rich enough for afternoon wear. 

The working pattern for the lace jacket is for sale, as well 
as the pattern for the gown. This is suitable for use over a 
chiffon wrap or with any elaborate gown, as well as with the tea- 
gown or matinée. The pattern is printed on paper in transfer 
ink like all the Harper’s Bazar embroidery patterns. It is ready 
to be transferred to muslin of any color one prefers as a basis, 
simply by passing a hot iron over the wrong side. The different 
parts of the jacket pattern may be bought separately or alto- 
gether. The price of the bolero pattern alone is fifty cents, 
the two sleeves cost fifty cents, and the two long stole ends fifty 
cents, the price of the pattern complete, as shown on the tea- 
gown, being $1 50. The design is a very effective Renaissance 
one, simple to work, with all the stitches clearly indicated in the 
pattern. 

The gown is made in six sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure, the price being fifty cents for any size. 
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MONG the 
Harper & Brothers are the collected poems 


recent strong publications of 


of Charles Dickens, edited with biblio- 
graphical notes by F. G. Kitton. The collection 
is unique in being the first scholarly assembling 
of Dickens’s verses. It includes the poems from 
his novels, choruses and songs from his comic 
opera written in 1846, verses from the daily 
newspapers for which he wrote about the same 
period, and lyrics from his plays. Mr. Kitton 
is the best living authority on Dickens; there- 
fore his fitness for the work is universally con- 
ceded. 

Mr. J. J. Bell, author of the great success 
Wee Macgreegor, gives to the public another 
book, Ethel (Harper & Brothers). It differs 
from its predecessor in being a story of grown- 
ups instead of children, and in its freedom from 
dialect. It is a series of very delightful papers, 
chronicling the courtship of an attractive young 
couple. Their adventures make capital reading. 
The book is full of clever dialogues, strong senti- 
ment, and knowledge of girl nature. 

A capital novel for the summer months is 
George Gibbs’s The Love of Monsieur (Harper & 
Brothers). Mr. Gibbs tells a tale well, with 
crowding incidents, good description, and a keen 
sense of artistic value. The book is not a his- 
torical novel, but deals with love and pure ro- 
mance. It should find great favor with tourists. 
Mr. Gibbs had the usual experience of young 
authors in respect to rejected MSS. He used 
to keep a record of his stories, checking off the 
rejected ones; but after a time the book assumed 
such a dismal look that he decided to discon- 
tinue it. Having thus consigned his failures to 


oblivion, he immediately began to be suc- 
cessful. 

Harper & Brothers publish, under the im- 
print of R. H. Russell, Mr. Alfred Henry 


Lewis’s story The Black Lion Inn. Those who 
like tales of Indians and adventure and studies 
of “types” will find them all admirably pre- 
sented in this volume. 

One of the pleasant novels of the season is 
Charles Goodloe’s Calvert of Strathore (Scrib- 
ners). Miss Daskam’s heroine, whose literary 
preference was for “anything illustrated by Mr. 
Christy, regardless of the text,” would be highly 
gratified by the admirable frontispiece which 
graces this volume. The book itself is good and 
exciting reading, with much sword-play and 
youthful heroics. 

One of the’ strongest and most interesting 
books published this spring is Carl Snyder’s 
New Conceptions in Science (Harper & Brothers). 
Mr. Snyder is widely known as a brilliant and 
authentic writer on modern scientific questions. 
The book contains the’ admirable essays which 
have from time to time appeared in our leading 


American magazines—notably in Harper’s Mac- 
AZINE. Each of Mr. Snyder’s admirers—he has 
many and the list is rapidly growing—will be de- 
lighted to find his work put into this permanent 
form. 

An exceedingly strong Harper publication of 
the summer is William Dean Howells’s Ques- 
tionable Shapes, in which Mr. Howells abandons 
the field of realism and enters that of psychical 
phenomena. Mr. Howells has before demon- 
strated his great ability in this most fascinating 
sphere of thought. His new book has definite 
charm—the charm of mystery, the charm of 
style, and great charm on its spiritual side. It 
is illustrated by Mr. Smedley and Mr. Hitch- 
cock. 

One of the admirable novels of the late spring 
is The Redfields Succession, by Henry B. Boone 
and Kenneth Brown (Harper & Brothers). 
The story includes fascinating glimpses of Vir- 
ginia country life, a will contest, and much 
quick action, before the final development of the 
plot. It is an excellent tale for summer tourists 
to take with them on trains or steamers. 

A powerful play has been made from Henry 
Seton Merriman’s novel The Sowers. It was 
produced in London recently under the title 
“The Moscow Doctor.” There is very dramatic 
material in The Sowers and also in The Vultures, 
Merriman’s later novel, which Harper & Bro- 
thers published last year. 

A novel which will prove good summer read- 
ing is Lilian Bell’s The Dowager Countess and 
the American Girl. This takes up again the 
fortunes of Edith Joyce, whose début was made 
in Sir John and the American Girl. The story 
of this young woman’s struggles with her mo- 
ther-in-law, the Dowager Countess of Mayhew, 
is most entertaining. 

William F. Butler, of Milwaukee, has recently 
published a new edition of Louis Cornaro’s great 
work, The Temperate Life. He has issued the 
volume under the title How To Live Long, and 
has included essays on the subject from the 
works of Lord Bacon and Sir William Temple. 
The work itself is too well known to need com- 
ment here. Mr. Butler has presented his edition 
very attractively, and has added quotations, 
commendations, and historical matter which 
greatly increase its interest and value. 

A Symphony of the Spirit, edited by Merriam 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), is a collection of 
poems on death. They have been admirably 
selected from the works of the great poets, and 


include Lowell’s “ After the Burial,” Brown- 
ing’s “Here We Have to Stay,” Emerson’s 
“Threnody,” and many others of less note. 


The book should offer some consolation to those 
in deep affliction. It is exquisitely bound, in 
white and gold. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Bripe.—It would be rather too formal to have 
engraved invitations to a wedding of only thirty 
guests. The announcements which are sent after 
the wedding will, of course, be engraved, but the 
‘invitations may be written in either a formal 
or an informal form. A formal invitation would 
read: 

Mr. and Mrs. William Lawrence 
request the honor of your presence 
at the wedding of their daughter 
Louise 


to 
Mr. Charles Parker 
on Tuesday, ete. 


An informal wording depends somewhat on the 
relation of the writer with the person to whom 
the note is addressed. It is not necessary to give 
an intimate form, but in writing to one of the 
groom’s family or relatives, for instance, who is 
not known personally to the bride’s mother, the 
following form would do: 


My peak Mrs. Wuire,—It will give my hus- 
band and me great pleasure if you and Mr. White 
will come to the small informal wedding of our 
daughter Louise to your nephew, Charles White, 
on, ete. 

Hoping that we may surely have the pleasure 
of seeing you and Mr. White, 

Believe me, 

Sincerely, ete. 
Acknowledge a wedding gift just 
possible after it arrives; do not wait until after 
the wedding to acknowledge any gift that you 
can possibly acknowledge at once. If you have 
not time before you are married to write a note, 
do it within a few days after the wedding. It is 
bad form not to write your notes of thanks at 
once; if you are obliged to wait to do so, be 
sure to apologize in the note for not having 
written before. Here is a good concise form for 
a note of thanks: 


as soon as 


My pear Mrs. Brown,—The beautiful picture 
that has just come to me from you and Mr. 
Brown has made me and Mr. White very happy. 
We are both particularly pleased to have the 
picture of the lovely Madonna, which is one ef 
our favorite paintings, and it will be pleasant to 
associate the picture always with you and Mr. 
Brown. It will add much to our new home, and 
I hope you will soon come to see it there. We 
are looking forward to seeing you and Mr. Brown 
on the tenth, when we can tell you again of our 
gratitude to you. 

Sincerely, ete. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 
should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


«If you do not care to have regular 


10 


The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


Send a wedding invitation always to the min- 
ister who performs the ceremony and to his wife. 
It is not customary at a home wedding for the 
bride and groom to walk into the room together. 
The groom enters with the best man, just behind 
the minister, the bride walks in with her father 
or whoever gives her away, and her attendants or 
maid of honor walks before her. If she has ne 
attendants and the groom no best man, he enters 
just after the minister alone, and the bride with 
her escort, afterwards. The bride holds her 
bouquet during the ceremony, giving it to her 
attendant or some one near to hold when the 
ring is put on. If I can be of any more assist- 
ance to you let me have the pleasure of trying. 
I am grateful for your confidence and praise. 


Mavp.—The rule is for the groom to wear a 
frock-coat, unbuttoned, during the wedding cere- 
mony. Almost never does a groom wear his coat 
closed, but there is no real reason why. It is one 
of the customs that have arbitrarily established 
themselves without any particular cause or reason. 





M. 8S. E.—The old English is just at present 
the most fashionable type for visiting - cards. 
Block or Roman type is almost as much used. 
Plaia running script is not as much seen as 
either of the others, and is not fashionable, but 
it holds its own and will, doubtless, come into 
vogue again. If, however, you are ordering new 
ecards, I advise the Roman or old English type. 
It is always in better taste to have the whole 
name engraved on a ecard, as “Mrs. William 
Livingston Smith.” It is better than to use 
initials, even if the name is long. Initials are 
still seen sometimes, only one name being en- 
graved in full, or the middle name being omitted 
on the card. It would not be in good taste for 
the wife to have her husband’s whole name en- 
graved on her cards, and his initials on the cards 
she leaves with her own for him. She may have 
these cards engraved simply “ Mr. Smith,” how- 
ever, as she will use them only with her own; he 
may have other ecards for business purposes. It 
would be unusual to have the form you quote on 
the announcement cards. If a bride cannot have 
her days engraved, and if she is uncertain of her 
future address, it’ is better to have nothing on 
the cards but the form, “ At home, Cleveland, 
Ohio.” I have never seen such a form engraved. 
“at home ” 


days, have engraved, “ At home after November 
first.’ This will not necessitate days or any en- 


tertaining. 


It is a form often used, and is quite 
correct. 
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Be sure its an 


Ostermoor 


NGENIOUS imitations of our trade mark abound. Do not 
| tolerate the “just as good” cry of a fraudulent dealer. It’s 
not “felt” if it’s not an Ostermoor, so—be sure it’s an 
Ostermoor. Our zame and trade mark label on the end of every 
genuine mattress. Why not learn about the Ostermoor, even if 
you don’t want a mattress now. We have spent thousands of 
dollars to issue our handsome 96-page book, ‘The Test of Time,” 
handsomely illustrated, which 


We Will Send You Free. 


Each copy costs us 25 cts. to print and 5 cts. in stamps to mail— 
it is yours for your name on a postal. Send to-day. The Ostermoor 
is the best mattress ever made—a glance at the letters in our book 
will prove it—but this guarantee should suffice : 


STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 


: ee ea wide, 25 js. ° . You can have an Ostermoor Mattress, sleep on 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs” : it thirty nights, and if it is not better than any 
4 feet wide 40 lbs. other Mattress you have ever used—if it is not all 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. coe 15. you even HOPED for, return it at our expense and 
In two parts soc. extra Snecial sizes, special prices. your money will be immediately refunded without 


Exprees charges prepaid to any place. question. What more can we do to convince you ? 


Ostermoor & Co., 153 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


Canadian Agency; The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd,, Montreal, 
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GOOD FORM AND 


G. W.—yYour charming letter was a great 
pleasure to receive. To have one of our sub- 
scribers write as you do makes us very happy. 
Thank you for all you say; I hope that in the 
future you will come to us with any problem 
that you feel we may be able to solve. Let me 
answer your questions in their order. The 
question of eating asparagus is a somewhat 
vexed one; I agree with you. It is still the 
fashion to eat it with the fingers, but it is a 
passing fashion, and you will find that, at 
present, the best-bred people are beginning to 
use a fork in eating asparagus. It is only lately 
that this has come into vogue and, as I say, 
you will still find that the majority of people 
take the bits of asparagus in their fingers. But 
those who set the fashion in such matters are 
changing their custom; at least that is my per- 
sonal experience this summer, and I think that 
you will find the authorities agree with me. I 
am glad, too, as it is neater to use a fork. You 
may use one and rest assured that you are doing 
what is correct. It is never correct to use a 
knife with asparagus. 

Napkins should be put on the place plate at a 
dinner or luncheon. The roll or bread is slipped 
in the napkin and generally hidden. At break- 
fast, where the finger-bowls may be at the 
covers, the napkins may be placed on one side. 
Bread-and-butter knives should be laid on the 
small bread-and-butter plate. I cannot give you 
the recipe of which you speak for making coffee; 
but if I can find it I will put it in the Bazar 
next month under your initials. I am inclined 
to believe that it is not the coffee itself, but the 
way it is made, that makes or mars the beverage. 
Always, if possible, make coffee on the table. 
There are any number of good coffee-pots which 
come for the purpose. You can get them by 
sending to any of the well-known hardware 
shops. ‘The French coffee-pot for making coffee 
on the table I can recommend thoroughly, and if 
you once try it you will not be satisfied to have 
the coffee made in the kitchen afterward, I am 
sure. Do write to us again if you think we 
can be of assistance to you; we welcome ques- 
tions from such a grateful, appreciative cor- 
respondent. 


Reaper.—It is, of course, always polite to 
answer an invitation, and all invitations except 
to “ days,” a tea, or an informal reception should 
be immediately answered. But occasionally 
when there might be a little doubt whether the 
invitation should be answered, as in the case of 
a wedding breakfast, one sees R.S.V.P. on the in- 
vitation; it is not incorrect to put it on the 
invitation in such a case, nor for an evening 
dance or general evening entertainment. It is, 
of course, unnecessary to put R.S.V.P. on an in- 
vitation to dinner or to luncheon, and it is never 
on an invitation written in the first person. The 
invitation must be in the third person if R.S.V.P. 
is put on it. I know how you might easily feel 
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irritated at the way that the doctor’s wife in 
question refers to her husband always_as “ the 
doctor,” but it is not an uncommon mannerism, 
and it is not exactly bad form to do so. As the 
only person who should always use his title 
in speaking of her husband is the wife of the 
President, it may jar to hear other wives do so, 
but it is such an ordinary mistake to make, 
and such an easy one to drop.into, that one is 
excused. Your last question may be answered 
very positively. It is very bad form for a young 
man to wear his trousers turned up at the bot- 
tom at an evening dance. There is no excuse for 
him to do so, and it is unpardonable. But per- 
haps he knows no better, so give him the benefit 
of your charity. 


Mary.—lInvite the guests about two weeks be- 
fore the luncheon. Write them informal notes, 
worded in the first person, saying that you are 
giving the entertainment in honor of the bride- 
elect. For the table use June roses and daisies. 
Have a centrepiece of pink roses and small vases 
of daisies, which will carry out your color 
scheme. Have small dishes of pink bonbons, and 
others of white. Have daisy and rose-petal place 
cards, alternating them at the places. Have 
bunches of roses for favors at each place, tied 
with pink ribbon, and if you can get bonbon- 
niéres have these too. You can buy pretty little 
baskets, I know; fill them with pink and white 
candies, and tie them with pink and white rib- 
bons. With the favors and flowers your table 
will look charming. Put the bride-elect on your 
right, as the luncheon is given for her. Here is 
a good and simple menu; it may all be prepared 
at home easily: 


Grape-fruit, with cut-up sweetened pineapple in 
the centre. 
with unsweetened whipped 
cream. 
Omelette with fresh mushrooms. 
Creamed sweetbreads. 
Broiled chicken, new potatoes, green-pease. 
Green peppers filled with vegetable salad. 
Strawberry ice, cake. 
Coffee. 


All this, I am sure, you will be able to prepare 
in the house. You can get the recipes for any of 
the courses in a reliable cook-book, but if you 
approve the menu and do not know exactly how 
to prepare it, write to me again and I will give 
you full directions. Serve the grape-fruit cut in 
half on the little paper doilies that are so much 
used now. The omelette, prettily garnished with 
parsley, should be passed. The clam consommé 
is served in cups, the creamed sweetbreads in 
small china ramekins. The chicken is cut in 
pieces in the kitchen and passed on a platter, 
prettily garnished. The peppers may be served 
individually. The strawberry ice may be served 
in little glasses. The coffee is served after 
luncheon on the veranda or in the parlor. 


Clam consommé 
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Mail Orders Exclusively. 


Reduced Prices | 
on Suits 


$6.2 to $20. 


This is the last announcement of our Re- 
duced Price Sale; therefore act quickly if you 
wish to take advantage of it. Suits and Skirts 
made to order (nothing ready made) of brand 
new materials and splendidly finished at ove- 
third reduction from our catalogue prices. All 
of the fabrics are suitable for either late Sum- 
mer or Fall wear. Nearly all of our styles and 
more than two hundred of our best materials 
share in this sale. 


Handsome Suits and Etamine | Rainy Day, Walking and 
Costumes, $6.67, former Dressy Skirts in the new- 
price, $10. est models, $3.34, former 

$12 Suits reduced to $8 price, $5. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10 $6 §©Skirts reduced to $4 

$20 Suits reduced to $13.34 | $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 

$235 Suits reduced to $16.67 | $10 Skirts reduced to $6.67 
$30 Suits reduced to $20 $12 Skirts reduced to $8 


Reduced prices on Jackets, Traveling Dresses, etc. 


Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain List will be sent free by return mail If 
the garment which we make for you should not prove satisfactorv, send it back 
promptly and we will refund your money. Orders can be filled with the 
greatest promptness, very often in three davs’ time. We have very few Sum- 
mer catalogues left. so write at once if you wish to take advantage of these 
reduced prices. This sale will positively end September sth, and reduced s* 
price orders reaching us after that date cannot be filled. Don’t fail to say you ” 
wish the Summer Catalogue No. 20 and Reduced Price Samples. 





Our designers are now abroad selecting the very latest styles for Fall 
New Fall Catalogue and Winter. They write us that they have never seen so many 


beautiful garments as have been designed for the coming season’s wear. Our New Fall Catalogue will 
be ready August 24th, and it will be the handsomest fashion publication of its kind ever issued. It will 
illustrate Stylish Suits from $8 to $40, Jackets from $7 to $30; also Church and Visiting Costumes, 
Separate Skirts, etc. Every woman who wishes to dress well should have one. Write now and we will 


mail you a copy FREE, together with a full line of the new Fall samples as soon as ready. Be sure to 
say you wish the New Fall Catalogue No. 21, and Samples. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazax’s correspondence 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope 


Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Vernon.—How fortunate you are to be able to 
begin your married life in a dear old house set 
in the middle of a garden “ full of roses and old- 
fashioned flowers”! The fact that some of the 
furnishing is yet to be done will only help you 
to like the new home better. The descriptions of 
the majority of the rooms read charmingly, 
though the walls of a parlor furnished in dark 
blue and rose colors will require careful treat- 
ment if you would avoid a gaudy appearance. If 
they are to be retinted select a pinkish tan, al- 
most rose color; if papered, choose a design 
having solid blue ground, relieved by moiré 
stripes or damask pattern, and combine with a 
rose border or one in which rose, blue, and tan 
mingle; let the ceiling be in palest shade of 
rose, with moiré finish. For the blue and white 
bedroom select a paper with blue ground pat- 
terned very simply in a lover’s-knot design; or, 
should you be unable to get such paper, use a 
plain one with border in which rose-colored 
lover’s-knots form the pattern. The room open- 
ing out of this quite distinctly calls for pink. 
A French cretonne paper as nearly like the 
cretonne already in use would be the best selec- 
tion; but, if you cannot get this, a plain rose 
or leaf-green cartridge-paper would combine well 
with the itemized furnishings. Have the con- 
necting bath-room done in tan, cream, and rose 
tile paper. The next problem is to convert your 
green chamber into a wistaria room. Use the 
wistaria-patterned sash curtains, and have bed 
furnished in thinnest lawn or batiste, over a 
wistaria-colored under-spread. If possible have 
toilet-set ornamented with wistaria decorations, 
and select a study of wistaria in color or 
reproductions of some of Theodore Wores’ Japan- 
ese wistaria gardens. Have these framed in dull 
green or sepja-stained woods. These will keep 
the character of the room defined in winter, when 
the blossoms that now cluster over the windows 
have disappeared. A Mexican jute rug in solid 
green would also be desirable. Do not, however, 
have a wistaria-patterned paper, even if it can 
be had readily. It would be too gaudy. By all 
means extend that passage so as to make a 
room of it. Screen off the telephone if need be. 
There appears to me to be no objection, in any 
of the conditions you describe, to painting the 
woodwork of your room white, except that white 
is hard. I would advise cream or ivory white. 
Buy such things as you add to the home, very 
slowly. Especially do not buy cheap rugs or 
draperies. In so far as possible, have wood 
floors; hard oak, two-inch planks, in your south- 
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ern latitude will prove more satisfactory than 
would parquetry or wood carpeting. teed 
furniture, deliberately weather-stained or paint- 
ed moss green, with pretty cushions of cretonne 
patterned with rose and green, would be desir- 
able for the veranda if you must use conven- 
tional things; but can you not find Mexican 
hammocks and characteristic benches and tables 
in your vicinity that would be handsomer? 


M. E. B.—Have the second story of your new 
house painted silver gray, with cream window 
trimmings, and the roof a soft forest green. Use 
with these colorings cream window-shades and 
écru or cream curtains. For the dining-room, 
done in fumed oak and furnished in same wood, 
upholstered with red leather, select a dull Pom- 
peian red paper, either plain or with an occa- 
sional figure over its surface. Have a_ black 
stencilled frieze, and ceiling of the lightest pos- 
sible shade of tan. For the mahogany-finished 
room, for which you have mahogany furniture, a 
French paper with leaf-green ground on which 
dull, lightly drawn wreaths are connected by 
ribbon design, would be very pleasing. Have 
ceiling in silvery green, either moiré, or with the 
faintest tracery of white. The hall would be best 
done in plain green, in either invisible stripes or 
two-toned, with woodwork in Colonial yellow, 
and ceiling of lightest shade of same. Introduce 
yellowish tones here. Oak, dull-finished, would 
be the best choice for furniture. For the little 
den choose a Bagdad or other Oriental paper 
that shall contain tans, reds, blues, and greens 
(the tones of the rooms into which it opens). 
Have a wide built-in divan here if your space 
will permit (you omit to give dimensions) and 
use Madras drapery at glass-door. 


+ L—The bed, as now arranged, is_ in 
the only really bright portion of the room, and 
the dressing-table, which requires much light, is 
on the dark side, its light being a reflected glare 
from the window next to the wash-stand. This is 
not good, and such a thoughtful little girl as 
you seem to be should begin by putting the bed 
in the centre of the long wall, with foot near 
where the wash-stand is. Next, change the posi- 
tion of the dressing-table: stand it diagonally 
across the corner between the two windows so 
that light is evenly supplied on both sides. 
Draw the wash-stand to the corner next the door 
(now between dressing-table and door) and place 
the little table before the window which is now 
blocked off by the bed. 
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THE HALLMARK 





OF TAILORED HATS 








What the Hallmark means to English 
silver, this means to tailored hats. 
NOW READY: Hats in delicate tints of 


cream white, light pearl and light ecru— 
for late Summer and early Autumn. 


Recognized by women of fashion from 
New York to San Francisco. 

No experimental styles—only those aé 
present approved by fashion leaders at the 
home of tailored hats—New York. 

The smartest women are careful of the 
mark in their tailored hats. 

Avoid millinery eccentricities—as easy to 
procure style up to the hour in correctness. 

For outing—golfing—riding—traveling 
—tailored hat proper—other hats incon- 
gruous. 

No more expensive than those lacking 
essential touch of smartness. 

Prices from $5 to $35. 

Popularity of American tailored hats in 
England springs exclusively from Phipps 
& Atchison hats, sold by Scotts’, Limited, 
London. 

Sold only at the highest-class retailers in 
all parts of America and Canada. 


Write for name of nearest authorized agent, to 


Phipps & Atchison, H.M. 
(Wholesale Only) 
141-147 FirrH AvENvE, New York 


Lonpon : Scotts’, Ltp., PICCADILLY AND Bonp Sr. | 
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HOUSEHOLD 


NokMAN WeELLS.—Your plan represents a very 
quaint old house and one that should give you 
much pleasure in the adaptation of it to your own 
occupancy. I agree with you cordially that the 
first step must be the removal of those atrocious 
wall-papers, even though they be absolutely 
fresh. Do not let your resolution to remove 
them weaken. Such papers would kill your de- 
sirable mahogany pieces. Here is the color 
scheme which to me seems best: For the hall 
a soft green wall-paper, in either invisible stripe, 
damask, or two-toned design. Carry this up to 
within six inches of the rather low ceiling, and 
use above this a narrow border of deepest ivory 
scrolled with tan. For the ceiling select an 
ivory-white paper traced with the palest of tan 
figures. For the reception-room select a narrow 
striped paper (moiré alternating with plain 
stripes) in tan, silver, and gray, over which 
a small French floral design is lightly printed. 
Carry this quite to the ceiling, which tone to a 
deep cream, or cover with silver- gray paper 
traced with small cream design. Have dining- 
room in blue and tan. Carry a dull blue paper 
up to plate-rail, which, because of your low ceil- 
ings, should be placed not higher than six feet. 
Above this have plain Colonial-yellow or deep 
tan paper to ceiling, which should be covered 
with lightest Colonial yellow or tan. For the 
living-room select a mossy green paper having 
occasional geometrical design in black, warm red, 
and tan. Have six-inch border or frieze of 
golden tan and black, and cover or tone the 
ceiling with palest tan. Treat the walls of the 
den in Bagdad paper, and give ceiling a wash 
in old-yellow. This completes the color scheme 
of the lower floor. Since the floors are oak, in 
good condition, notwithstanding the wide 
planks, have them rescraped. Give them a thin 
wash of forest-green stain, and finish with hard 
oil or shellac. If the home is to be a permanent 
one, why not build in seats as well as closets? 
A capacious seat in your-big hall would add 
greatly. Let it run along the west wall be- 
tween the two doors. Have the largest table 
brought into the hall, add one straight chair, 
a reed armchair, and an umbrella jar and several 
small rugs, and your hall will be well filled. 
Stand the clock in the angle near the stairs, and 
in the small space between it and dining-room 
door place hat-tree and hang the long narrow 
mirror. Finish the stairs exactly as you finish 
the floors. Have the laundry and kitchen pa- 
— with glazed paper, or painted in bright 
ight buff. The closets marked in your diagram 
are well planned. Can you not add a window- 
seat in the dining-room? Be sure to have some 
outside flower-boxes here. Use the simplest of 
net or muslin curtains throughout. Sink all 
porti@re poles between the door jambs, and 
use only soft draperies, such as_ velour, 
wool tapestry, or unstiffened denim. I have 
recently seen home-dyed, single cotton counter- 
panes used as summer draperies in a country 
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home which were very effective. They were done 
in dull greens and old-rose. Perhaps this may 
contain a hint for you. Let your window-cur- 
tains come to sills only. Do not drape stair 
balustrades or mantel-pieces or handsome ma- 
hogany tables, but let them be kept at the highest 
polish possible. The results will be far hand- 
somer than the very best draperies. For your liv- 
ing-room, you say you have only a couch, a 
Morris chair in green, three small open oak 
bookeases, and a large oak library table. As a 
fireplace takes up one end of this room, I would 
urge you not to purchase anything for the pres- 
ent unless it might be a reed armchair. Do not 
use rockers, but build in a cozy seat between 
fireplace and west wall, and remove books to 
space between windows; or, at height of five feet, 
building them out over the seat, add two or 
three shelves for books. There appears to be 
room for a corner seat also in angle between den 
and hall doors. On the floor use a plain moss- 
green or russet Wilton rug. If you have or can 
get one or two quaint Colonial mirrors for this 
room in gilt frames you would brighten it won- 
derfully. If gas or lamps are used, have your 
lights placed on side wal!s at height of five feet 
six inches from floor; if electricity be decided 
upon let these be arranged at height of four to 
six inches below ceilings. There is no objection 
to exposed gas-pipes, provided these are taste- 
fully treated. Bronzed, they do not detract from 
the appearance of a room; or they may be made 
still less obtrusive by painting them exactly the 
color of paint or paper against which they lie. 
The best position for your bathroom would be 
over laundry or kitchen, near the range and 
water pipes that are to be introduced. 


E. H. P.—Carry out your plan of having the 
dining-room in rich brown. ‘ A reddish russet in 
solid tone would be best with rough gray sand- 
finished spaces between the beams in the ceil- 
ing. Have all the oak woodwork rescraped, 
fumed, and oiled. For the darkish hall select 
either a yellowish sage or a light forest green, 
with an occasional armorial figure, say about 
two feet apart. Have the drawing-room done in 
Colonial-yellow paper with white woodwork, and 
for the library, which is also a family room, 
select a light dull yellowish red paper. Do not 
use a patterned paper here. The room is too 
small. If a patterned wall be desired let this 
treatment be given to the drawing-room, for 
which, in this case, select a combination of sil- 
ver gray, shrimp pink, and tan, narrow stripes, 
over which are traced in faint lines small rose- 
buds and foliage. Dress the long windows first 
with narrow panel of net next the window, over 
this the holland shade, and last, shirred on rod, 
hang two narrow curtains of net, that may be 
draped back at each side. If the windows are 
twenty inches wide let the draped curtains each 
be of that width. They should come to sills 
only. 
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A HUNGRY 

man is not 
discriminating 
as a rule—al- 
most any food 
invites his pal- 
ate. The owner 
of a fine piano, 
if he lacks the 
ability to pro- 
duce the music 
he loves, is like 
the hungry 
man in one re- 
spect—he is not 
inclined to be 
critical at first. 


the introduction 
of the 


Angelus 


Piano Player 


others have been brought forward which give 
something, but not the artistic performance 
which he desires /ater. Not one of them can 
be successfully compared with the ANGELUS, 
because the Government patents protect the 
two most important features of this wonderful instrument. They are the two 
devices which permit the person playing the piano by means of the ANGELUS 
to duplicate pianists. The ANGELUS alone delights the critical music lover 
as well as the music-hungry one. 


THE PHRASING LEVER and the PISTONS 


which soften the Bass or the treble independently of each other (thus bring- 
ing out the melody, while subduing the accompaniment) give the human 
touch and the finger effects impossible with any other piano player. 

So important are these two distinguishing features that after you have 
investigated them for yourself, no other piano player would be admitted to 
your home at half the ANGELUS price, $250.00. 

You can play nay Prams with the aid of the ANGELUS. 

0 


Send for handsome booklet, mailed free, or call on one of our agents—best music stores 
throughout the country. 








Since 


Baltimore, Juel¢ & Co. Galveston, Thos. Goggan & Bro Pittsburg, S. Hamilton. 
Boston, C. C. Harvey & Co Kansas City, Carl Hoffman Music Co. Syracuse, S. Rosenbloom & Sons. 
Chicago, Geo. P. Bent Los Angeles, The Bartlett Music Co. San Francisco Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Cincinnati. The W. C. Woodmansee Minneapolis, Foster & Waldo. Washington, Juelg & Co. 

Piano Co. New Orleans, Junius Hart-Piano House. And other local agencies throughout 
Cleveland. T. Wamelink & Sons’ New York. John Wanamaker, the country. 

Piano . : Omaha, A. Hospe Company. J. Herbert Marshall, Regent House, 
Denver, Knight-Locke Piano Co, Philadelphia, John Wanamaker. Regent St., London. 


The Wilcox and White Co., 


Established 1877. 
Main Offices and Factory, ~ - MERIDEN, CONN, VU. S, A. 
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EmMANCIPATED.—*“ This is the first time in 
twenty years I have had anything to say about 
my home! In fact, I have never had, and I 
want it to look well,” ete. What a history of 
self- effacement! Has it paid? And now that 
you have resolved to be free and have things 
as you want them, are you proceeding very 
carefully? From an artistic point of view there 
is danger that in the first enjoyment of your re- 
gained privileges you may rush pell-mell into 
extremes of garish color; or else, from long 
subjugation of your own taste, may fear to trust 
it, and subdue the new colorings to a mono- 
tone. You have now to contend with a combina- 
tion of cherry woodwork and dull écru walls and 
carpets. You must unite them with warm shades 
of brown, or change the wall coverings. Yes, 
you might use one style of paper throughout. 
This would even be desirable, as it would seem 
to increase the size of the suite. A warm golden 
tan would be an admirable selection, and for 
the dining-room floor have a Byzantine rug in 
which tans and red-browns mingle, or a rug con- 
taining much green and golden tan. Either of 
these will prove harmonious with your new oak 
dining-set. Do not drape a hard marble mantel- 
piece with China silk. Do not drape it at all. 
If something must be put upon it to deaden the 
sound of contact between it and the ornaments 
used upon it, let it only be a fitted cover of felt 
or velour, its own color, or like that of the 
wall-paper. If you use the red, white, and black 
Navajo blanket be sure to have pillows in Ind- 
ian or Mexican colorings to correspond. With 
golden-tan walls mingle much green and buff 
in furnishings; select dull green portiéres, or 
golden brown, and over-curtains, if possible, in 
an almost imperceptible combination of green 
and buff. Such combined colors may be found 
in damask, and even in armure or cotton bro- 
cades. To make the small doors look higher 
the poles on which the curtains are to hang 
should be set quite at the top of the door- 
frame or above it. Over this a cornice frame 
may be set and a valance hung to overlap the 
eurtain-pole. The latter would be ugly if seen 
below the valance, especially when the curtain 
is drawn to one side. Your mixed parlor chairs 
should prove harmonious with the colors above 
advised. They certainly will do so with your 
carpet. 


Max.—I know quite well the big Colonial 
homes of the South, and could you but repeat 
the loveliness of such in the North, even without 
the magnolias and mimosas, you would have a 
paradise in your commodious “ new-old” home. 
Without a diagram to aid me to aid you, I fear 
I cannot help you as I would like to, but your 
own ideas are so well thought out I have little 
fear that you will fail in making your home 


ideal. You have planned well in the nursery, 
save for the velvet rug. This is likely to prove 
heavy and unsanitary. A light double-faced 
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Smyrna would have been better. For your own 
room, done in Colonial yellow with cream paint, 
select a rug in golden browns, tans, old-rose, and 
the merest bit of old-blue. These colorings will 
give you an admirable setting for your four- 
poster and other mahogany pieces. For the wal- 
nut room select plain flame-colored wall-paper, 
and have stencilled frieze and deep cream ceil- 
ing. Buff paper and white woodwork for the 
drawing-room, warm russet (reddish) paper for 
the halls, library in green with either nat- 
ural woodwork or that stained to a deep yellow- 
ish biscuit color, and Pompeian red walls for 
living-room would give you a harmonious suite 
on the lower floor. For the living-room I would 
advise the purchase of oil - finished fumed - oak 
furniture in primitive shapes, solidly joined. As 
you already have so much mahogany, this would 
provide a pleasing variety. 


C. M.—Here is a scheme which should give you 
handsome results if the shades of colors are 
carefully selected. For the parlor, which must 
be in green, use tans and dull écrus in draperies 
and cushions to modify it. Have the library 
done in rich dark crimson. At the connecting 
arch hang dull crimson portiéres. Let the wide 
hall be done in very warm golden brown, and 
the dining-room across the hall in deep old- 
blue. The two archways leading into hall re- 
quire either rich brown or tapestry portiéres. 
A sliding window in the wall will save many 
steps, and be far better than to have the door 
between dining-room and kitchen constantly 
opening. <A_ tall illuminated-leather screen 
should be placed before this door in dining-room, 
or a plainer one in kitchen to shut out the view 
during the progress of meals. Flemish oak, 
chestnut (a very handsome dark greenish wood), 
or mahoganized birch for the dining-room, and 
California redwood for the library, would be 
most likely to produce the dark effects you are 
seeking. 


S. R.—Yes! you should cover the three-piece 
set in one material—but, of course, not in plush. 
That dust-gathering material is no longer em- 
ployed for furniture covering. In selecting the 
new material can you not define the green? 
Your room is now too heavy and monotonous. 
You require to add touches of crimson, say, in a 
jardiniére to stand on the teakwood table, 
glowing brass at the fireplace, a mossy-green 
hassock, a lamp shade of thin crimson silk, and 
if possible, a crimson pillow on the settle. These 
will supply the missing quality of coziness. A 
small Oriental rug or two in which crimson and 
tan mingle with light dull blue and black would 
also aid. A Samarcand would be likely to be 
so blended. Draw all the furniture out from 
the wall, and buy nothing for which there is not 
a distinct use. Armchairs are always good. A 
low ottoman seat might be useful, and a divan 
or davenport. 
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—the things 
that a woman likes to do 
herself—are things that require 
the purest, finest starch. 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


Silver Gloss Starch 


gives to fine laces, linens and muslins a delicacy, 
freshness and purity that no other starch can give. 
Its extraordinary strength makes it most eco- 
nomical because less is required. 


Sold by all grocers. 


THE OSWECO STARCH FACTORY 
Oswego, N. Y. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Babies’ 


The Bazar’s correspondence is increasing so rapid!y that it is impossible to answer all letters in these pages. 


HOSPITAL, NEW YORK 


Henceforth 


inquiries must be accompanied by stamped and self-addressed envelopes, that replies may be sent by mail. 


Y. Will you be kind enough to tell me the 
proper size to make an infant’s first diapers, also 
what is the necessary size to make the fancy 
cover for a baby’s carriage? The latter is the 
French buggy style. By answering you will 
greatly oblige—WM. 8. 

A. The first diapers should be eighteen inches 
wide, thirty-six inches long. One and a half 
dozen will be enough of the small size. The next 
size should be twenty-two inches wide, forty- 
four inches long, and you will need about four 
dozen of this size. An afghan for the carriage 
you describe should be one yard long, twenty-two 
inches wide. 


Q. I am a regular reader of HARPER’s BAZAR, 
and have perused with interest your answers to 
anxious mothers. I have a little girl fourteen 
and a half months old; she still clings to her 
bottle, I having been unable to wean her from it. 


She simply would not drink milk, however 
starved she might be. I was told it would 
do no- harm to let her have the bottle until 
she got to eating more solid food, when she 


would gradually give it up herself; but we can 
hardly coax her to take anything besides milk; 
cereals she refuses; once in a while bread and 
butter or a little potato is about all she will 
eat. She has teased for and eaten scraped apple 
for a number of months, and it seems to agree 
with her, keeping her bowels regular. She takes 
her milk clear. I feel she ought to have some- 
thing to give her more strength. She is walking 
now, but having a hard time cutting her 
teeth, and does not seem very strong. Her legs 
seem weak at times. She has just cut her sixth 
tooth; they come slowly and hard. She frequent- 
ly awakens screaming in the night, and is worri- 
some all the time. Could you suggest something 
to rub on the gums, or to give her, that would 
allay some of the pain and quiet her, and also 
tell me if you think her diet should be changed? 
I shall be very grateful for advice.—Mrs. H. 
A. The older the baby grows, and the more 
her will power increases, the harder you will 
find it to break her from taking food from the 
bottle. I would hardly approve of starving her 
into it, but would suggest feeding her once in 
four hours, and giving her the first ounce of 
food from a little cup. If she refuses this, let 
her go without that meal. Try this same 
method when next meal - time comes; she will by 
that time be more hungry, and perhaps yield 
more easily; then when the first ounce is taken, 
give her the rest of the bottle as a reward; 
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try this method at every meal; after a while 
give her two ounces from the cup, gradually 
increasing the quantity until she is weaned from 
the bottle. I would then try and induce her to 
take solid food in the same way. Offer a little 
solid food first, and do not let her have the 
milk until she has taken it. She might, at her 
age, have a well - cooked cereal, soft - boiled egg, 
zwieback, and broths; for dessert, rennet cus- 
tard, baked or stewed fruit, orange juice strain- 
ed, or the scraped apple, which is very good. 


Q. My baby girl will be seven months old 
next week. I have nursed her from birth, and 
she has been perfectly well always. Since she 
was three months old she has slept from nine 
to ten hours every night without a single nurs- 
ing, but for the last two weeks she awakes 
every night, sometimes four or five times, and 
cries hard for a few moments, then goes off to 
sleep, and in an hour or two repeats the same 
performance, so that my rest is completely 
broken. I cannot understand what causes her 
to do this. Will you tell me how to stop it, if 
possible? I have tried all ways—of nursing 
her, and not doing so, when she awakes—but it 
does not make any difference. She still con- 
tinues waking and crying at intervals through- 
out the night, though is always easily soothed 
to sleep again. She puts everything in her 
mouth and drools some, but I cannot see or feel 
any sign of a tooth. Is a warm bath most ad- 
visable for a baby at night, or rubbing her with 
aleohol ?—Mrs. C. T. A. 

A. It is possible that the baby is going to 
have a tooth; if this is the case it may account 
for part of the restlessness. Again, it is possi- 
ble you have not enough nourishment for her, 
as many mothers cannot successfully nurse their 
babies after the sixth month. As she has al- 
ways been well and slept well up to this time, 
it looks somewhat as though this might be the 
ease. At any rate, I would advise one or two 
bottle feedings in the twenty-four hours. Com- 
mence by giving her one meal a day of milk, 
two ounces; barley gruel, three ounces. In a 
week give her a second bottle. If you find she 
improves, a third bottle may be added, but I do 
not advise entirely weaning her until after the 
hot weather is over. For a bath at night give 
a warm sponge bath at ninety-eight degrees. I 
do not think aleohol necessary in warm weather. 
If there is any heat rash, a teaspoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda added to a basin of water is 
very soothing. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


A high-class 
preparation in every way. Al- 
ways restores color to gray hair, 
all the dark, rich color it used to 
have. The hair grows rapidly, stops 
coming out, and dandruff disappears. 


Sold by druggists for over 50 years. If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to 
R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


“ Hitpa.”—Pork and beans with tomato sauce 
are prepared as follows: Soak a pint of beans 
all night. In the morning put them in a pot 
with a half-pound of salt pork, and boil until 
tender. Drain. Chop the pork fine. In the bot- 
tom of a deep dish put a layer of the beans, then 
a thin layer of the chopped salt pork, and pour 
a few spoonfuls of strained, thickened, and well- 
seasoned tomato sauce over all. Now put in an- 
other layer of beans, then more pork and tomato 
sauce, and proceed in this way until the dish 
is full. Pour over all enough tomato sauce to 
fill the dish to the brim. Cover and bake from 
four to six hours. Uncover and brown for fifteen 
minutes before taking from the oven. 


Youne Hovusekeerer.—To corn beef, rub the 
piece well with a mixture of nine parts salt to 
one part saltpetre. When the salt dries upon the 
meat, set aside for a day and night, then repeat 
the rubbing process, using the salt and saltpetre 
in the same proportions as before. Set aside for 
twenty-four hours longer, then bring to a boil 
five gallons of water into which you have stirred 
a gallon of salt, four ounces of saltpetre, and 
one and a half pounds of brown sugar. Boil for 
fifteen minutes, then set aside until cold. Wipe 
the beef very dry, lay it in a stone crock and 


pour the brine mixture over it, covering it en- 


tirely. Keep in a cold place, examining the beef 
from time to time to see that it is keeping well. 


Susscriper.—I herewith give the recipes for 
which you ask: 

Candied Rose or Mint Leaves.—Into a porce- 
lain-lined saucepan put a cup of granulated 
sugar and a gill of cold water, and as soon as 
the sugar is dissolved remove the spoon. Do 
not touch the contents of the saucepan until 
they have boiled to a thick syrup; add a table- 
spoonful of lemon juice, then test carefully. As 
soon as a drop of the syrup becomes brittle in 
cold water, watch, as it will soon begin to change 
to a very pale yellow. When you see this stage 
beginning, remove from the fire, and stand the 
saucepan in an outer vessel of scalding water. 
Have the leaves ready and dip them one at a 
time (holding each leaf by the edge with small 
sugar-tongs) in the hot syrup, then lay on waxed 
paper to dry. Keep in a dry atmosphere. 

Chocolate Caramels.—Cook together a pound 
of brown sugar, a quarter - pound of chocolate 
broken into bits, and a gill of water. When 
a little dropped in cold water hardens, add a 
heaping tablespoonful of butter and a_ scant 
teaspoonful of vanilla. 

Peanut Brittle——Shell and skin peanuts and 
strew the bottom of a greased baking-pan thickly 
with them. Boil together a cup of molasses, one 
of brown sugar, a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
and two tablespoonfuls of butter. When a little 
dropped in iced water is very brittle, add a tea- 
spoonful of baking-soda, and pour over the nuts. 

Peppermint Creams.—In a_ porcelain-lined 


saucepan put a cup of granulated sugar, a gill 
of cold water, and a pinch of cream-of-tartar. 
Do not stir while boiling. Test by dipping the 
prongs of a silver fork into the syrup. When the 
syrup floats in a long hair from the tines of the 
fork, remove from the fire, and as the syrup 
cools beat it long and steadily to a smooth white 
paste. When too stiff to stir, work with the 
hands. Melt this fondant by setting it in a 
vessel in an outer pan of scalding water, and 
beat until smooth and soft, flavoring it, as you 
do so, with essence of peppermint. Drop by the 
spoonful upon a sheet of waxed paper. 


E. M. H.— Prepare créme de menthe by the 
following recipe: Make a syrup by boiling to- 
gether three and a half pounds of granulated 
sugar and a half-gallon of water. Into a half- 
gallon of pure grain alcohol beat fifteen drops of 
the strongest oil of peppermint, and gradually 
add the hot syrup. Stir thoroughly, and color 
to the desired shade of green with green vege- 
table coloring matter. Bottle cold and seal. 


H. M.—Prepare the pork and beans as directed 
in the recipe already given, putting the chopped 
pork and boiled beans in alternate layers in the 
baking-dish, and pouring a few spoonfuls of to- 
mato sauce over each layer of beans. 

To make tomato sauce heat a half-pint of to- 
mato liquor to the scalding-point, and add to it 
a bay-leaf, a slice of onion, and a pinch of 
baking-soda. Cook for ten minutes; stir in a 
half-teaspoonful of granulated sugar, strain, and 
add a teaspoonful of minced parsley. Cook to- 
gether in a saucepan a tablespoonful of butter 
and one of flour, and when they are thoroughly 
blended pour upon them gradually, stirring stead- 
ily, the seasoned tomato liquor. Stir to a smooth 
sauce, and take from the fire. 


C. E. L.—For lobster timbales have a cup of 
boiled lobster meat minced as fine as possible, six 
truffles, six mushrooms, a cup of cream whipped 
thick, and the whites of four eggs beaten stiff. 

Chop the truffles and mushrooms fine, and mix 
them with the minced lobster; season with salt, 
paprica, and a dash of lemon juice, and beat in 
the whipped cream and the egg whites. Butter 
timbale - moulds, and fill three-quarters full of 
the mixture, decorating the top of each with bits 
of lobster coral. Set in a baking - pan half full 
of boiling water, cover with paper, and bake 
for fifteen minutes. 

Sauce for Lobster Timbales.—Put a half-cup 
of butter in a saucepan, and when it begins to 
simmer add gradually, beating steadily, the yolks 
of four eggs. Stir until like thick cream, add- 
ing as you do so a tablespoonful of lemon juice, 
and salt, paprica, and a very little nutmeg to 
taste. When thick pour in slowly a cup of water 
at a hard boil, beat for several minutes, or until 
smooth, and then beat in three young cucumbers 
minced very fine and a tablespoonful of vinegar. 
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You cannot know 
the delights of perfect teeth 
and mouth til you have used 


Y ZODENTA 
' TOOTH SOAP 


A delicately scented, antiseptic dentifrice which makes 
a creamy wash for the teeth and gums. Prevents de- 
cay, polishes and beautifies the teeth, and saves dentist il 
bills. Harmless, economical, and delightful to the taste, 
leaving the breath sweet and fresh and the mouth 

clean and wholesome. 


| 


Zodenta Tooth Soap is packed in 2% oz. colored, decorated tubes, very 
handy for use, and is sold by druggists or sent by mail for 25c. 
Half-ounce sample free to readers of HAKPEK’s Bazak for stamp. 


F. F. INGRAM @ Co. 


49 Tenth Street 
Detroit, Mich. 


UTTTET Hi 
Dit 


Ingram’s “Was 
Milk Weed Cream “% 


Is the one essential to a perfect complexion. 
The summer sun makes it a necessity, and con- 
tinued use gives that healthy charm to the skin so 
much desired. Slightly but agreeably perfumed, not 
greasy, and absolutely harmless to the most delicate skin. 
It removes tan, freckles, sunburn, and all skin 
disfigurements by simply feeding the skin 

through the minute pores. A healthy skin % 

and a brilliant complexion are the result. 


Improves Bad Complexions 
Preserves Good Complexions 


Price 50c. a jar at druggists or by mail. 
A generous sample and interesting book will be sent free 
on receipt of a stamp. 


F. F. INGRAM @ CO. 
49 Tenth Street 
Detroit, Mich. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


W. M. M.—As to an employment at home, or 
by which your garden may be made to bring you 
returns, Northern women are supplying bulbs, 
seeds, and plants to Southern purchasers; pos- 
sibly you could reverse this order, if you are 
familiar with the principles of horticulture. 
Or, since the market for edibles is always a 
good one, why not raise pigeons? They breed 
every month, and are hardy and interesting. 


Bitox!.—Write to any college of heraldry, 
and you will be able to get information on the 
subject of your ancestors. You probably will be 
obliged to pay something to have your ancestry 
traced, so you would do well in writing to ask 
for rates for work. 


L. A. M.—The sale of poems could not be 
depended on to bring her in enough money for 
her support. Whether they are saleable depends 
entirely on their merits. The wisest plan is to 
submit them to some publisher. Send the 
poems, or such as you think best, to a publisher, 
preferably the editor of one of the good maga- 
zines, and enclose stamps for their return to you 
if unavailable. Write only on one side of the 
paper, and be as businesslike as possible in the 
whole matter. Could she not find some position 
as companion to an elderly person or to an 
invalid, which would insure her support and a 
small salary, and thus make her independent? 
It is worth trying, for a position of dependence 
is usually a trying one. 





HOUSEHOLD 


Youne HovuseKeerer.—You have planned your 
new home admirably, and I feel sure you will 
find it a great source of satisfaction when once 
you are domiciled. Don’t, however, begin your 
new life with a fear of thieving servants. It is 
a most fallacious theory to act upon. Select 
your helper or helpers carefully, investigate their 
references, and, once having engaged them, 
trust them. Do not watch them continually. 
Let them know that you expect their best ef- 
forts, conscientious care of your property, and 
attention to the routine preferred by you, as 
their employer, and then rely upon them. The 
“work people” you fear, in point of fact, as a 
class are scrupulous to the point of timidity, 
and have a deep-seated fear of punishment which 
keeps the percentage of crime among them very 
low. If you have a fear of your silver, a small 
bedroom safe might be purchased which none 
but a professional cracksman could open, and 
quadruple - plate spoons and forks for ordinary 
use would relieve you of daily misgivings. You 
are right to value peace of mind above silver. 


F. B.—By all means carry the porch across 
the entire front. It need not be roofed, or, being 
roofed, paint the interior of it a light Colonial 
yellow. This will give reflected light to the 
rooms it shades. Or you might have it par- 
tially roofed, say for five feet on each side of 
front door. Let the upper half of the door be 
done in leaded glass. To the parlor give a 
double front window, with small -paned upper 
and plate-glass lower sashes. On the other sice, 
flank the present window with two eighteen- 
inch windows set close to the present one. Each 
sash should be of plate glass, and the lower half 
of the large centre window should be of plate 
glass to correspond with the double window on 
the opposite side. A square bay-window at the 
southeast corner (two feet deep) would also be 
practicable, and would aid the interior effect. 
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DECORATION 


E. W. S.—I gladly give you suggestions for 
color scheme, but in the matter of rugs and wall- 
papers I fear you must aid me by writing again. 
Your plan calls for furnishings of ten rooms, well 
finished, with hardwood interiors in the principal 
apartments, and you wish suggestions for rugs 
and draperies to come within five hundred dol- 
lars; but you say you have some carpets and 
furniture which will do for some of the bed- 
rooms. If you will sort out these possessions, 
allot them to the rooms to the best of your 
ability, and write me of what then remains to 
be furnished out of this sum, I shall be glad 
to take up the remainder and see what sug- 
gestions may be made for the most advantageous 
laying out of the available money. Of course 
you will be unable to purchase Oriental rugs for 
even five of the ten rooms, but there are now ex- 
cellent domestic rugs, art squares, ete., which 
will furnish your home prettily. At all win- 
dows use deep cream or écru shades, and your 
long mirror will be admirable if placed as mark- 
ed on the diagram. Have the entrance hall done 
in deep crimson, with very pale buff ceiling: 
the parlor in lighter dull crimson, with brownish- 
ivory ceiling; the topmost third of walls of li- 
brary in light yellowish tan, ceiling palest tan, 
lower two-thirds in browner terfa-cotta. Let the 
dining-room be in sage green, with ivory ceiling, 
and the sitting- room beyond in old - blue, tan, 
and rose, with tan ceiling. The guest - room 
should be in soft green, lightly flowered, ceiling 
to moulding in light tan; the connecting room 
in blue and tan, with an occasional figure in 
which tan, cream, and crimson blend, and a 
ceiling in yellowish cream; your parents’ room 
in English tapestry paper, and the remaining 
rooms in (1) rose and green, and (2) yellow 
and ivory white. Such a scheme would give you 
a very harmonious upper floor. I await another 
letter from you, and shall be very glad to try to 
be of further service. 
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CORN SYRUP 


The new table delicacy with 
a new flavor. A pure, whole- 
some, delicious product of corn 
with all the strength-givin 
elements of the grain retaine 


‘@ro Corn Syrup 
A fine food for feeble folks. 


A table delight for mornin 
noon or night. Unlike ordi- 
nary syrup, its purity is pro- 
tected, cleanliness assured, 
' goodness guaranteed, by air- 
tight, friction-top tins. 
Best for every home use— 
from griddle cakes to candy. 


The Great Spread 
for Daily Bread. 


At all grocers in three sizes, 10c, 25¢ and 50c tins 
CORN PRODUCTS CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
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A Woman Washing 
without PEARLINE is 
a sorry sight. 

Hot weather makes 
the sight sorrier. 


—troubleis mostly with the 


rubbing.Soap’s Way demands it. 


aNORubbing-No Boiling 


PEARLINE NETS oa tee w Colao © oi Water without Rubbing 


—— Hot Weather has driven millions of women to be 


Gratetul for Pearline.. 
MARK TWAIN'S WORKS 





























A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, 
Court. Illustrated j . $1.75 and Other Stories. Illustrated . $1.75 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. Illustrated . 1.75 How to Tell a Story, ont Citer Bs 
Life on the Mississippi. Illustrated . 1.75 says . . 1.50 
The Adventures of sermons Finn. A Double-Barrelled Detective Story. Il- 
Illustrated . 1.75 lustrated . . 1.50 


The American Claimant. [Illustrated 1.75 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 
The Prince and the sania Illustrated 1.75 Illustrated . . ‘ : . 2.50 : 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, ! N. Y. 
































on @) Hello Polly.” |(; a 


$3.20 90 es Parrots are the mostjolly, sociable and tn- Protection and 


teresting of all home Weim | 

tumbers of choice. young hand faised Birds | Investment 
which are unsurpassed. Ever guaranteed A ° 
to learn to talk. A beautiful Cuban or Mexican at the same time. The whole business world 


Parrot for Only $3.90 says “ Yes” to it. Our little ‘‘ The How and 


































ae on for ourney aa test the Why” (free booklet) is used in the commer- 
class cage $1.40, + — E = cial colleges for teaching first principles. Get it. 
aa large brass cage $8.80. Ale ‘ttlow prices It tells of safety and profit. 
PARROT BOOK oipereu tether natura! PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
ifvea mation hi puper Compe ee a vote | | | 924.925.925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphi 
Larger retail rou 
wsinimerce IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines. Ia} | \ é me os 
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«Cave CX(MPLEX 


Comments on ee IANO 
‘oS w “" TLAYER 


Your Simplex is so near perfection that I marvel more each time I 
hearit. Every quality of touch and degree of power seems responsive, 
with ALWAYS THE PROPER SHADING, 

The fault of all other players which I have recognized is the fmpossi- 
bility of playing a mclody with one degree of power and the accompa- 
niment proportionately lighter. This the Simplex does to perfection, 


(Chae 


Superior in Att Ways To Any Orner Piano Prayer. Wuy? 
Simpler — More Artistic Results — Less Work— Abso- 
lutely Perfect in Mechanical Construction. Price, $250, 


IANO cash. May be bought on instalments. AGENCIES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES, Send for Catalgue. 





























TRACE 
MARK 


LAYER THEODORE P.BROWN,Man’fr, 82 May St.,Worcester, Mass. 











THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 


THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
By GILBERT HOLLAND MONTAGUE 


This is a scholarly and accurate study of the Standard Oil Company, from its beginning 
in 1865 down to the present time. Mr. Montague gathered his material while he was 
Ricardo Scholar in Economics at Harvard, and had every helpful source of information 
at his command. The reports of official committees and investigating commissions are 
the basis on which the work is written, chief among them being the “ Hepburn ” Com- 
mittee, appointed in 1879 by the Legislature of New York to investigate railway abuses ; 
the report submitted to Congress in 1888 by the Committee on Trusts; and the Indus- 
trial Commission appointed by the President in 1898. The story of this gigantic cor- 
poration reads almost like a tale of magic. 


Ornamented Cloth, Gilt Top. Uncut Edges, $7.00 net (postage extra) 








RUSKIN’S LETTERS 
Letters to M. G. @ H. G., by JOHN RUSKIN 


With Introduction by the Rt. Hon. G. Wyndham 
This book gives an intimate view of John Ruskin, Gladstone and his family, and the 
friendship of the latter for Ruskin, who spent much time with them. Ruskin’s ex- 
traordinary letters to Mary Gladstone form the most interesting portion of the volume. 
The letters are curiously personal and intimate. 


Illustrated. Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $7.25 net ( postage extra) 














HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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Brilliant and Enduring 


(GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 


PAPA’S 
SHIRT 


is made of 


A novel preparation which 
indispensable in every house- 
hold where well-kept silver 


ware is a matter of pride. It 
cleans as well as polishes, does 
not cake or fill up the finest 
interstices and is guaranteed 
to be absolutely free from any 
injurious ingredients. 

Price 25 cents a package 


If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
in stamps for a sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 


Broadway & 19th Street, New York 


























al Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Have you seen one? It is up-to-date. 
Think of it, everything within reach. 
No heavy trays, but light, smooth 
drawers. Holds as much and costs 
no more than a good box trunk. 
Hand riveted, almost indestruc. 
tible. Once tried, always recom- 
mended, Sent C. O. D. privilege 
examination. 2c stamp for catalog. 
F.A.STALLMAN, 104 W.Spring St., Columbus, O, 


PLAIN OR 


FREE ON APPLICATION POLISHED HARDWOOD 
. . > . ok ta od . Manufact ers’ Ag ts 

TREAT & CONVERSE, “{"iis'Siuias PAROUET THICK OR THIN 

79 & 81 Worth Street, New York ad Genimedielt: Gualahiet ond 

satisfactory —for old or new floors 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE pp patterns to match fur- 

‘ Stock 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS - fed is ieding ogg Pe pene 
-it, © 


- THE INTERIOR ‘HARDWOOD co., Mfrs., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Shirts at leading men’s furnish- 
ers’, muslin at jobbers’ 
and retailers’. 

36, 41, 45 inches 


SAMPLES OF THIS MUSLIN MAILED 























“The Star”’ Asbestos Pad For Dining Tables 


The only absolute protection to the most highly polished surface 
against injury from moisture and hot dishes. 

il Easy to handle; made to fold to convenient size to lay away in 

s% drawer when not in use. Made of specially prepared asbestos, cov- 
7. ered with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 
















Recommended to Friends by every Woman who tries it. 






When ordering, give shape of table—round, square, or oblong. Measure top 
surface, width, and —_ correctly, as pad covers top only, and does not over- 
hang. If extension table, give width of leaves and aumber wanted, as pads for 





extension tables are made in two nehven, and the leaves and fillings added for any 
length desired 

Duily, Chafing-dish, and Platter Mats of same material for tables when cloth is 
not used—round, square, or oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size. 






Write for free booklet of illustrations and prices. 
L. W. KERNEY, 605 W. 6ist Place, Chicago, Illinois 
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(On Wood and Leather) 

The most fascinat- 
ing kind of decora- 
tive work. Artistic 
results obtained 
quickly and easily. 
We have a com- 
plete line of pyro- 
graphic outfits and 
a large assortment of novel designs in wood, 
stamped or plain, ready for decoration, With a 


Closson Pyrographic Outfit 


any one can produce at a trifling cost the popu- 
lar decorative pieces for which a high price is 
paid in the stores. Steins, book-racks, picture- 
frames, desk furnishings, plaques, etc., in quaint 
shapes and effective designs. 





Write for illustrated catalogue (free) showing entire 
outfits and almost one hundred wood novelties, stamped 
or plain, ready for etching. 


A. B. CLOSSON, JR., & CO. 
| West Fourth St. Cincinnati, O. 














By the 
leather of which 
it’s made; judge the 
leather by the label 
(shown below) that identi- 
files it as Wolfs Ideal 
Leather. The leather that 
kee ps the feet cool in summer, 
warm in winter. Makes heavy 
shoes soft, light shoes strong. 
Made in kid, calf, goat, colt or 
cow hide. Write for booklet 


“How to Buy Shoes.” 


WOLFF PROCESS LEATHER Co., 
Philadelphia. 


























A GOOD POSITION and a 
salary always await an expert Boo 
Keeper. e teach you book-keeping 
thoroughly A mail, oat make absolutels 
no charge for tuition until we place you 
in a paying position. If you wish to 
TAUG Hi T better yourself, write for our guarantee 
offer and our FREE book * How te 
Succeed in Business.” 


F R FE E CommEnSTAL ComnaaroneEnen SoNSeGS 


| CLD — y 


4 \ 





BE YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST. 


We have a handsome 20-page illustrated booklet on “ How to Have 
Easy, Healthy, Shapely Feet,” which we will mail to any address for a 
2c. stamp. Bunions CAN be cured. The booklet tells you how to do it 
in your own home without cutting and without the slightest inconvemience, 
It also tells about the prevention and removal of corns, ingrowing toe- 
nails, and the treatment of all kinds of foot troubles. Agents wanted, 


FOOT REMEDY CO., Suite 550, 59 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


DON’T PERSPIRE 


and suffer, but write for liberal sample of Deodorata 
Toilet Powder; sent FREE on receipt of 2c. post- 
age, together with our illustrated book on Beauty and 
Comfort. Kills all odor, and prevents discomfort from 
perspiration and discoloration of garments. In every 
way the best toilet powder made. Address 

DEODORATA CO., Dept. 2H, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BEAUTY HINTS 


Up-to-Date Book Free. Write for 
*“Valbon.”’ 
SPECIAL SAMPLES 
Of the most Expensive, Exquisite and 
ggetoct Toilet Preparations in the World. 


e mail for 10 cents a sample of the Soap, 
Cream, Powder, Skin Tablets and Our Book. 


VALBON CO., 
























THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 


of Travel and Education 
MORE THAN 100 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 


Picturesque Venezuela—lllustrated - - Frederick A. Ober 
Haunts of Eben Holden—lIllustrated - Del B. Salmon 

A Journey Among the Stars—Illustrate d- Frank W. Mack 

In the Great North Woods—Poem - - - Eben E. Rexford 
Beautiful Porto Rico—Illustrated - - - Hezekiah Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem- - - Minna Irving 

Nature’s Chronometer—lIllustrated - - H. M. Albaugh 

Van Arsdale, The Platitudinarian—li lus. Charles Battell Loomis 
The Three Oregons—lIllustrated - Alfred Holman 


Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled—lilustrate d George H. Daniels 


/ The Stories the Totems Tell—lIllustrated Luther L. Holden 


' A Little Country Cousin—Ilustrated - - Kathleen L. Greig 
The Mazamas—lIllustrated - - - - - - Will G, Steel 
When Mother Goes Awav—Poem ~- - - Joe Cone 
A Little Bit of Holland—Illustrated- - - Charles B, Wells 
The Romance of Reality Iilustrated - - Jane W. Guthrie 
Samoa and Tutuila—lIllustrated - - - Michael White 
Under Mexican Skies—Illustrated - - - Marin B. Fenwick 
Niagara in Winter—Illustrated - - - - Orrin E. Dunlap 
Little Histories—Illustrated 

Old Fort Putnam - - - + William |. Lampton 
The Confederate W hite ‘Ho use - - - Herbert Brooks 
The Alamo - - - - “2. John K. Le Baron 


Single Copies 5 cents, or 50 cents a Year 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
GeorGeE H. Dantes, Publisher 
Room No. 89 7 East 42d Street, New York 











156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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A perfectly cc ae Rice. ‘Malted ed Flaked | 
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TRISCUIT, the 
highest achievement 
known to the science 
of food production, 
is made possible by 
that other great 
achievement, the ap- AS 4 BREAD OR TOAST 
ie plication of electricity; for Triscult : 
er peongs = pee’ pa is made and baked by electricity. f TRISCUIT is a neat a 
° orm of filamented wheat, its shape 
tains all the elements of Whole ” and size making it convenient to 
(i Getthds but Whos os =i Os Gl Oi 
: and to be used at any time, 
tains the properties to make bone, Triscuit is an all-day ceil for 
teeth, muscle, in fact every part everybody, and contains the prop- 


of the body. erties for sound teeth, perfect di- 


TRISCANT ee ee gestion, and an entirely healthy 
Composed of the whole wheat body in accord with Nature’s 
NATURE'S FOOD berry, God’s perfect gift to man.  Wibe, 
Not touched by human hands 
NATURE'S - PROCESS during the process of manufacture. Triscult can be used as a Bread, 


Cleaned, filamented, formed and Toast, Wafer or Cracker. Delicious 
baked by electricity. with Cheese, Fruit, Preserves, etc. 


Placing Triscuit in warming oven a 
a few moments will renew crispness. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET (FREE.) 


The Natural Food Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


>>> AGATE Gey 


ICKEL re gg 
We Make 1520 Ki 


of Kifchen Ufensi 
There is a BLUE LABEL attacnea 


to every piece of 


AGATE NICKEL STEEL WARE 


as a guaranty of 


Absolute Purity 
NO POISON 


has ever been found in the enamel 
IF SUBSTITUTES ARE OFFERED, WRITE US, 
§ Department & House - ee pe Stores 
everywhere sell them. 





























A 4, Direct from 
7, oy LL 
ttn the Farm. 


The most delicious 
eggs ever produced. 

Every egg shipped the 
day it is laid, and each egg 
of MOST DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR and of double 
strength becauseit isfresh. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 

Contracts made for a 
yearorforsingle deliveries. 


Send for FREE Booklet 
Henry Cutler 
800 W. Main St, 


Ionia, Mich. 
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